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THE SPIRIT OF TOLSTOY’S EXPERIMENTAL 
SCHOOL’ 


By PAUL R. RADOSAVLJEVICH 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


One fancies, indeed, that experiments in edu 


would not be necessary; and that we 
ght judge by the understanding whether any 
But this is a 
that often 


quite opposite re- 


would turn out well or ill. 
at mistake. Experience shows 
ur experiments we get 
from what we have anticipated. We see, 
that since experiments are necessary, it is 

in the power of one generation to form a 
mplete plan of education. 


So spoke Kant of the Philanthropin, the 


famous experimental school of Basedow 


Dessau in Germany. And so we may 
say that Tolstoy’s experiment at his estates, 
called Yasnaya Polyana, has been by no 
The most recent ex- 
perimental schools here and abroad (‘‘ Do- 
ing-School,’’ ‘‘Dalton Plan,’’ ‘‘ Winnetka 
Plan,’’ ‘‘L’Eeole Rénovée,’’ ‘‘Ecole sur 
’ ** Arbeitsschule,’’ ‘‘Tatschule,’’ 
”’ “Gemeinschafts- 
‘*Lebensschule,’’ ‘*‘L’Ecole <Ac- 
ve,’ ‘*Deeroly School,’’ ‘‘Creative 
School,’’ ‘‘Troudovaya Shkola,’’ ‘‘ Montes- 
Schule,”’ 
more or less applications of Tolstoy’s sug- 


means a useless one. 


mesure,’ 
‘*Produktivschule, 
schule, - 


+ 


ri Sechool,’’ ‘‘ Freie ete.) are 


stions for boys and girls to do things. 
Ile says: 
Let them do all they can for themselves—carry 
r own water, fill their own jugs, wash up, 


of the birth of 


great Russian educator at Yasnaya Polyana: 
1828-1928, 


1A tribute on the centennial 


arrange their own rooms, clean their boots and 


clothes, lay the table. Believe me, that, unim- 
portant as these things may seem, they are a 
hundred chil- 
dren’s happiness than a knowledge of French or 
of history. 


times more important for your 
These things train the children to 
simplicity, to work and to self-reliance. If you 
ean add work on the land, if it be but a kitchen 
that Believe that 
that there is no possibility 

education, a 


garden, will be well. me, 


without condition 
Christian education or 
fact that 
naturally divided into the classes of masters and 


that 


of moral 


consciousness of the men are not 


slaves, but they are all brothers and 


equals. 


Count Leo Tolstoy is not only a great 
figure in modern literature but one of the 
most significant reformers and educators 
in the world. Prince Peter A. Kropotkin 
prophesies with confidence that ‘‘some day 
Tolstoy’s ideas of education will become 
the starting-point of educational reform 
work much deeper than the reforms of 


” 


Pestalozzi and Froebel Right now our 
American educational Solons and experi- 
mentalists or innovators ought to listen to 
the following two great educational postu- 
lates of Tolstoy. The first demand of Tol- 
stoy refers to the school as an implement 
of education and, at the Same time, an ex- 
periment on the young generation, con- 


stantly giving new results. He says: 


Only when an experiment is the basis of a 


school, only when every school is, 


80 to spt ak, 
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a pedagogical laboratory, only then will the 
school not fall behind universal progress, and the 
experiment will be able to lay firm foundations 


for the science of education. 


The second demand of Tolstoy refers to 
the school as one of those organic parts of 


the state which can not be viewed and 


valued separately, because its worth con- 
sists only in a greater or lesser correspond- 


ence to the remaining parts of the state. 
He says: 
The school is good only when it takes cogni- 
laws by which the 
school for a Russian 
satisfies all the 


zance of the fundamental 


people live. A beautiful 
village of the steppe, which 
wants of its pupils, will be a very poor school 
for a Parisian; and the best school of the sev- 
enteenth will be an exceedingly bad 
school in our time; and, on the other hand, the 
very worst school of the Middle Ages was 
for its time better than the best of our time, be- 
cause it better corresponded to its time, and at least 
stood on a level with the general education, if not 


in advance of it, while our school stands behind it. 


century 


The problems of education interested 
Tolstoy for over forty years, and it was as 
a schoolmaster in his native village as long 
ago as 1862 that he first gave signs of his 
ideas on government and society. In his 
‘*Appeal to the Tzar and his Assistants’”’ 
(1901) Tolstoy urged removal of all bar- 
riers to education, besides liberation of the 
mouzhiks (Russian peasantry), abolition of 
secret police organizations and abolition of 
all limitations of religious freedom. The 
Tzar was deaf to Tolstoy’s proposals and 
perished tragically. No doubt, Tolstoy 
foretold the coming of a bloody revolution, 
but he thought that it might be avoided if 
the reforms he urged were granted. It is 
a fact that the monument to Tolstoy’s 
greatness grows more imposing as time 
goes on. This article will dwell only on 
his educational arguments, with special 
reference to his experiment which is under 
the spell of his two fundamental convic- 
tions, viz., (1) that the only method of edu- 
cation is experiment, and (2) that the only 
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When t 


the Nf 


criterion of education is liberty. 
Tzar Alexander II liberated 
Tolstoy as a good landlord immediate]; 
to work at the education of the mouz! 
children so that they might be fitted 
their newly acquired liberty. In a 
story stone house he established a 
school with four teachers besides hims: 
A little bell, hung over the doorway, ra 
at about eight o’clock every morning, ; 
half an hour later the children appea: 
There were in all about forty pupils, | 
rarely more than thirty at a time. 1 
girls formed 6 per cent. of the whole, b: 
from three to five in number. Seven 
thirteen years was the normal age of 
boys. In addition to 
there were three or four grownups w) 
came to the school for a month, or so 
times the whole winter, to make up for th 
lack of opportunity to study during th: 
boyhood. 

But not satisfied with only this form 
activity, Tolstoy also edited an educati 
journal, The School at Yasnaya Polya 
(for the months of November and Dec 
ber, 1862), in which he gave the results 
his experience for the benefit of thos 
other parts of Russia who were enlisted 
the same noble enterprise. This work at 
tracted just as wide attention as all othe: 
literary works of the great Slavic man 
genius. It is probably true that Tolstoy 
is very hard to understand, for he was an 
original character, a Russian, a mystic an 
an introspectionist par excellence. In s 
far as we can learn there are no trans 
tions of his works that are perfectly ™ 
liable. Either they are a poor bungl 
else they are so highly doctored and 
justed that one can not get at the n 
Tolstoy. Some of the translations of /is 
works are like Pope’s translation 
Homer’s ‘‘Iliad’’ which quite truly has 
been called Pope’s ‘‘Iliad.’’ It may 
that Tolstoy’s greatness becomes more lucid 


these every y 
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en interpreted by some follower than in 
; own words, though some of the great 
; who visited him were rather disap- 
nted. Rolland and the men of the 
riodical Europe recently paid tribute to 
energy of that 
publishing a 


and creative 
range Russian figure by 
morial issue of their review, which is an 
itstanding contribution to the doctrines 
advo- 


cvenius 


non-violence 
Yasnaya 


non-resistance and 
ted by the philosopher of 
ilvana. 
In so far as we are concerned, we shall 
t attempt any close estimate of his work 
education, and yet one might take cer- 
in of his theories and set them into the 
reground. But here one is met by a 
eat difficulty. Tolstoy did not take very 
riously some of his school work, and he 
so spoke lightly of it in some of his books, 
d as we read the works of the Russian 
Rousseau we find that he made that im- 
ession on others. He shows the influence 
Greek and French freedom in thinking, 
ut, so far as we are able to judge, he does 
stand on the same level with Jean 
Jaeques Rousseau and the Greeks in his 
inking. We feel that Tolstoy appears 
greater when he stands against a Russian 
background than against a Greek, a French 
For a man economically 


gr 
ra German one. 
ree to get his own education and his 
nowledge of the past and the present in 
edueation, Tolstoy seems more like a tran- 


sient experimenter. Even his school jour- 
| lasted only about a year. 
lt is no doubt true that Tolstoy did not 
‘complish more than a tenth of what he 
indertook, but one should not be too hard 
| a dreamer and an experimenter, for we 
have generally been too willing to cast such 
‘ollowers into a pit. It is being said that 
‘a one-man school seldom sueceeds,’’ and 
yet it is a facet that all our public schools 
ire modeled on the plan of private, indi- 
vidual sehools. New ideas can not be 
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developed without cooperation, and it is 
plain that Tolstoy did not get such coop- 
His feared and re- 
garded with no little suspicion both by 
the Russian state and by the Russian 
(Greek Orthodox) church. But it ts said 
no one ever proved that Tolstoy was in- 
sincere in what he tried to do by educating 
I believe we ought not to be too 


eration. school was 


the serfs. 
hard in pressing Tolstoy to tell us ob- 
jectively if his educational ideas were real- 
ized at Yasnaya Polyana. Plato in his 
**Republie’’ ‘“‘T want to know 
whether ideas are ever fact. 
Is not speech more than action, and must 
not the actual, whatever a man may think, 
fall short of the truth? What do you say? 
I agree.’’ In weighing and considering, 
rather than in praising or condemning the 
spirit of Tolstoy’s experimental school, I 


writes: 
realized in 


vividly recall a sentence of his: 


One might succeed in explaining to the dullest 
of men the most difficult of problems, if he had 
no previous conception in regard to it; but it is 
impossible to explain to the cleverest of men even 
the simplest matters, if he is perfectly sure that 
he knows everything about them. 

We intend to set down some examples of 
Tolstoy’s procedure and state, as far as 
possible, what was his theory in education, 
e.g., aS shown in his school at Yasnaya 
Polyana. 

IT 

Absolute freedom is Tolstoy’s ideal in 
education, and he would apply it to chil- 
dren almost as fully as to adults. He 
says: 

That the pupils should come to learn of their 
own accord, when they desire it, is a conditio sine 
qua non of all fruitful teaching just as in the feed- 
ing it is a conditio sine qua non that the eater 
should be hungry. 

The simple organization of Tolstoy’s 
school corresponds to the simplicity of its 
ideal. There is no program order of school 
organization. It is modified every year, 
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For example, there may be 
noon, but sometimes 
The teacher may begin 


day and hour. 


four lessons before 
only three or two. 

with arithmetic, pass over to geometry and 
finish with grammar; but 
teacher and pupils are so carried away with 


the subject that the period may last three 


sometimes the 


hours instead of one. 

Generally, the begin about 9 
A. M. and end at 8-9 P. M._ The subjects 
mechanical and graded 


classes 


during the day are: 
reading, composition, penmanship, gram- 
mar, sacred history, Russian history, draw- 
ing, mechanical drawing, singing, mathe- 
matics, talks on the natural sciences and 
religion. In the evening are given singing, 
graded reading, talks, physical experiments 
and composition. There are no beginners. 
The lowest class reads, writes and solves 
problems in the first three arithmetical 
operations. The favorite subjects in the 
evening course are reading and experi- 
ments. But not al! are admitted to the 
class in experiments, only the oldest and 
best, and the more intelligent ones of the 
second class. 

The children bring nothing with them, 
neither text-books nor copybooks; nor have 
they anything to carry in their heads. No 
home lessons are given, and therefore the 
children are not obliged to remember any 
They do not think of their classes 
until they have begun. All that they 
bring with them is their impressionable 
nature and their conviction that to-day it 
will be as jolly in school as it was yester- 
day. One of the peculiarities of Tolstoy’s 
school is that if the pupils want to go home 
at any time they are allowed to do so. 
Tolstoy gives the following dramatic ac- 
as occurs once or 


lessons. 


count of a scene such 


twice a week: 
At times when the classes are uninteresting .. . 
and the children are tired, or before the holidays, 


when the ovens at home are prepared for a hot 
bath, two or three boys will suddenly rush into the 
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room during the second or third afternoon class 
hour, and will hurriedly pick out their caps. 
‘*What’s up?’’ 
‘*Going home.’’ 
‘‘And studies? There is to be singing yet.’’ 
‘*The boys say they are going home,’’ says o 
slipping away with his cap. 
‘*Who says so?’’ 
‘The boys are gone! 


” 


‘*How is that?’’ asks the perplexed teacher y 
has prepared the lesson. ‘‘Stay!’’ 

But another boy runs into the room, with an : 
cited and perplexed face. 

‘“What are you staying here for?’’ he ang 
attacks the one held back, 
pushes the cotton batting back into his cap. 


who, in indecis 


way down there—I guess as far as t 
blacksmith ’s.’’ 


**Have they gone?’’ 


boy S are 


‘*They have.’’ 


And both run away, calling from behind 


door: ‘*Good-bye, Ivan Ivanovich! ’’ 


Such scenes are rather mortifying to th 
teacher, but he submits to them beeai 
they give a deeper meaning to the five, 
or even seven classes voluntarily attend 
each day by the children. The desire t 
learn is strong enough in pupils to mak 
them undergo many vexations in order | 
But truaney did not exist 
Maybe if attend- 
ance at school were presented to pupils not 


satisfy it. 
Tolstoy’s village school. 


as a duty but as a privilege, they might 
prize it more highly, and if it were shown 
that they could go home when they liked, 


the very sense of liberty would make them 
It would bring into play not 
the authority, but the attraction of th 


want to stay. 


master. 
The 


please. 


whenever they 
the 
floor or in 


children sit down 


They may sit on benches, 
window-sill, the 
The girls do not mingle with the 
boys. They always sit down near eac! 
other. Before the teacher has arrived th: 
children gather near the porch, pushing 
each other off the steps, or go skating on 
the frozen crust of the smooth road, while 


tables, arm- 


chair. 
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vo to the schoolrooms. If it is cold, 
read, write or play, while waiting for 
master. No attempt whatever is made 


iforee order, for, according to Tolstoy, 
hildren should learn to keep order 
mselves.’’ He describes the following 


teacher comes to the room, where on the 
screaming children, shouting, ‘‘ The heap 
large enough!’’ or ‘‘You are choking me, 
r ‘*That will do! Don’t pull my hair!’’ 
‘orth. 
Peter Mikhaylovich!’’ a voice at the bottom 
heap calls out to the teacher as he enters, 
em to stop!’’ 
1 morning, Peter Mikhaylovich!’’ shout 
thers, continuing their game. 
teacher takes the books and gives them to 
ho have gone with him up to the bookcase; 
) are lying on top of the heap, without 
, also ask for books. The heap becomes 
by deg 


grees. The moment the majority 
ks, the rest run to the bookcase and cry: 
‘Me too, me too. Give me yesterday’s book, and 
Koltsovian book,’’ and so forth. If there 
left who, excited from the struggle, still 


rolling on the floor, those who have books ery 
‘Do not bother us! We can’t hear a word! 


excited boys submit, and most out of breath 
e hold of their books, and only at first, while 
ng at their books, keep swinging their legs 
unalloyed excitement. The martial spirit 
flight, and the reading spirit reigns in the 


With the same enthusiasm with which he was 
ling Mitka’s hair, he is now reading the Kolt- 
book (so they call Koltsov’s works with 
almost clenching his teeth, his eyes aflame and 
ng nothing about him but his book. It will 
as much effort to tear him away from the 

s it took before to get him away from fight- 


have never noticed any one whispering, or 
ing his neighbor, or giggling, or snorting into 
hand or complaining against another. When 
| who has been studying with a sexton or in 
intry school comes to me with such a com- 
we say to him ‘‘Why don’t you pinch 


“ER - 
back? 


Let us summarize the spirit of such 
educational school policy. 
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(1) Freedom is here to the extent of 
anarchy—in the good sense (called philo 
sophie) 

(2) All are socially equal: ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, Peter Mikhaylovich!’’ is good enough 
for any real democrat. 

(3) Tolstoy does not rule by objective 
force (though he did pull a pupil’s hair 
for stupidity on one occasion 

(4) Natural human sense and desire 
rule the school. 

(5) There is a sense of the need and the 
reason for order. 

6) The reaction is gradual, and two of 
the pupils have to be called by their fel- 
lows to stop fighting. 

(7) There is self-government—«c rtainl) 
nothing better. 

(8) A very little furniture (the children 
sit where they please, on a bench, on a 
window-sill or on the floor, ete.) 

(9) Perfect order during instruction 
(no whispering, pinching or laughing) 

(10) Irregular hours for _ lessons. 
(Sometimes the pupils themselves ery: 
‘More, more!’’ and scold those who are 
tired of the subject. ‘‘If you are tired, go 
to the babies,’’ they will call out econtemp- 
tuously. ) 

(11) Classes last from one to three 
hours; interest controls. 

(12) The children do not have to come 
to school, to remain at school or to pay 
attention at school. 

Tolstoy claims that disorder on the sur- 
face is useful and necessary, however 
strange and irksome it may seem. Disor- 
der or free order appears frightful to us 
only because we are accustomed to an en- 
tirely different system. The use of force 
is founded upon an inconsiderate and dis- 
respectful interpretation of human nature. 
We are not able to see that the confusion 
will die down like a fire and that then we 
shall have an order better and more stable 
than we could get by coercion. Children 
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should be treated as reasoning and reason- 
able beings and they will find out through 
experience that order is necessary. 

In theory Tolstoy is right. The only 
hitch is this: his pupils were Russians, and 
Irish Mexicans. 
teachers not 


not temperamental or 
A nd 


Tolstoys, genuine educators and moulders, 


furthermore most are 
but simply mechanicians and drill-masters. 
Though we are inclined to think that in 
certain schools, of the Dewey type, for 
example, certain results are usually ob- 
tained, Tolstoy unfortunately does not say 
how long he had to wait and work for the 
result set forth in his writing. As Tolstoy 
remarks, ‘‘Most of our trouble is due to 
Victor Hugo declared in 
‘‘There are no bad 


bad edueation.’’ 


his ‘‘Les Misérables,’’ 


mettles, but there is a bad culture.”’ It is 
probably true that human nature pure and 
simple is not so bad as the orthodox dog- 


matists would have us believe. To think 
that human nature is good and true is a 
better dogma than to think that all men are 
born children of the devil. The actual 
fact, all probability, lies somewhere 
between these Nobody really 
knows. In his famous ‘‘Resurrection’’ 
Tolstoy strikes a trenchant blow at a 
superstition common to past as well as 


in 
extremes. 


modern psychology when he says: 


One of the first wide-spread superstitions is that 
every man has his own special, definite qualities; 
that a man is kind, cruel, wise, stupid, energetic, 
apathetic, ete. Men are not like that. We may 
say of a man that he is more often kind than 
cruel, oftener wise than stupid, oftener energetic 
than apathetic, etc., or the reverse; but it would 
be false to say of one man that he is kind and 
wise, of another that he is wicked and foolish. 
And yet we classify mankind in this way. And 
it is untrue. Men are like rivers: the water is the 
same in each, and like in all, but every river is 
narrow here, is more rapid there, here slower, there 
broader, now clear, now cold, now dull, now warm. 
It is the same with men. Every one carries within 
him the germs of every human quality, and some- 
times one manifests itself, sometimes another, and 
the man often becomes unlike himself, while still 
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remaining the same man. In some people t 


changes are very rapid. 


Tolstoy held to the idea of letting c| 
dren alone while they fought out their ow 
battles, thus enabling them to reach a bet 


ter understanding. He held that to st 


into a row as a deus ex machina and sett}; 


the affair and to compel the combatants | 
forgive and to kiss each other is a mist: 
In 


Tolstoy, here, is mixing things. 


first place children do not always hit u; 
the best possible solution, 
or in passions. Indeed, 
not. Tolstoy unfortunately fails to int 
duce the help that children need to ass 
them in working out the passing prob) 
At this point the great Russian takes R: 


either in less 


even adults 


seau too seriously and too blindly. 

It is fair to say that the main fore 
Tolstoy’s theory of education is libert 
In the completest sense possible, all |! 
work is based on liberty. We submit 1 
following statements as an indication 
the place of this doctrine in Tolst: 
theory of education. 

(1) Let the children 
how they wish to learn. 

(2) The results are goed for the pu; 
the teachers and the evolution of method 

(3) 
ure of their teaching to the laziness, « 
duct, stupidity, deafness and stuttering 
their pupils but to themselves, and so t! 
try to find a solution. 

(4) The children learn 
eagerly. They want lessons for the e\ 
ing. 

(5) The children are quite free in class 
and this, of course, is the chief condi! 
of successful teaching. 

(6) Natural relations always aris 
tween teachers and pupils. 

(7) In friendly relations the teach 
learns to know and understand his pu} 
fully. (After school Tolstoy would ottu 


select what 


The teachers do not ascribe the f: 


readily 


1 
( 


take a walk with them in the snow, some- 





ternity may some day arrive. 
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es going to the edge of the woods where 
danger of wolves forbade further wan- 

12: he would tell them stories and lead 
n into the discussion of the deepest 
stions, in these 
wed as much intelligence as learned and 
vated men; for a long time they walk 


which peasant boys 


talking thus seriously, one of the boys 

ling Tolstoy’s hand affectionately.) 

3) The method.is made to fit and please 

pupil instead of the teacher. 

9) In fifteen years the method grew 
and closer to the pupil, and the 

hers felt the need of learning. 

10) The pupil is placed in the fore- 


ind for education by the simplest and 
est path and not by some method once 


forever fixed. 
istoy claimed ‘‘a certain pedagogic 
and we grant it. He is right, no 
ibt, in thinking that rigid discipline of 
schools, the lack of freedom and initia- 

. the constant demand for silence and 
lience and the refusal to allow the 
s to eriticize the lessons that they re- 
have a certain stupefying effect. 

In 1845, sixty-five ‘‘lickings’’ a day were 
mon in Boston and so it was in Tol- 
's day. History in the form of dates 
names was next in importance to the 
ckings that the children got on hands 
back. Thus it used to be, but now 
pping is the exception. The schools are 

tter and education is on a higher plane, 

largely through a greater liberty. 
lstoy’s day of liberty, equality and fra- 

Freeing the 

‘hid in body and mind is the principal 

rk of the schools. 

lolstoy was very careful to compare his 

hool with that of the village. We have 

w worked out the following contrasts: 


B. In Tolstoy’s School: 

1. The teacher always 
selects the method easi- 
est for the pupil. 


In Village School: 
The teacher always 
ts the method easi- 
for him. 
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2. The easier it is for 2. The easier it is for 
the 
satisfactory it 
the pupil. 


3. Some 


less 


the pupil, the harder it 
for the 


the 
is for is 


teacher, 
teacher. 


Some methods 
hard for the 
and good for the pupil. 

4. Tolstoy’s school] 
the 
ual differences and nat- 


methods are 3. are 
good the 
and bad for the pupil. 

4. The village school 
not 
individual 


for teacher teacher 


does recognize the recognizes individ 
differences 
aptitudes ural aptitudes between 


and natural 


between pupils. pupils. 


As for examinations, Tolstoy regarded 
them as a superstition of the Middle Ages. 
We think of the examinations as belonging 
to an age of education when memorizing 
played an essential part. To recite was to 
know and to think and this ancient super- 
stition is not uncommon to this day. Many 
almost never but “try to 
think,’’ 7.e., to reeall the words of a speech 
formerly committed to memory. For the 
examination in the sense of just memoriz- 


reason they 


ing and committing to memory Tolstoy had 
no use. Examinations are often ends in 
themselves and the pupil does not learn 
philosophy or history, but he does learn to 
answer questions—a totally useless branch 
of study. No man needs more material at 
ready recall than is necessary to carry on 
thinking. The rest of his material may go 
on file for purpose of illustration. Tolstoy 
detested insincerity and false foundations 
in thinking and edueation. We. shall 
undertake to mention four: 

(1) The child learns in order not to be 
punished. 

(2) The child learns in order to earn a 
reward. 

(3) The child learns in order to do bet- 
ter than others. 

(4) The child or young man learns in 
order to obtain an advantageous 
position in the world. 

It is highly probable that we should go 

to school to learn how to think accurately 
and as resourcefully as possible in life’s 


most common and even in life’s most try- 
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ing and puzzling situations. Tolstoy’s best pupils blushed and stammered w) 

long school day and his story telling are questioned about it as if they had bee 
very true to the best life of the school. It guilty, but it was only the idea of being 
is highly probable that most lesson periods suspected that affected them so. Final); 
are too short for the right sort of mental the culprits were discovered. Two boys 
growing and understanding, but often too from a neighboring village had hidden 
long in pumping for faets held in memory. their booty in a small box. The disclosw 
The imagination is not appealed to often was a great satisfaction to the school, 

enough. Just here Dewey would stress the moving terrible suspicion from oth 


importance of imagery. It is probable that children. 
one reason why people go to the movies is Tolstoy in his embarrassment submit‘ 


that they have such a poor movie show of the case to the pupils of his school. H 
their own. The person who ean not read- asked them to suggest the kind of punis! 
ily imagine can not see very much when it ment. Some suggested whipping, 
comes to a final summation. asked to be allowed to do the whipping 
themselves. Others recommended placing 
III a placard bearing the word ‘‘thief”’ 
each of the guilty pair. This suggesti 
was accepted and a little girl was called 
to sew the obnoxious word upon their coats 
The rest of the pupils looked on wit! 
malicious glee, and some of the boys could 
not help mocking at the two poor trans 
gressors, begging that they might be led 
through the village and carry the placard 
until the next holiday. The two boys cried 
bitterly, and one of them cast wicked and 
savage glances at his exulting classmates 
As he went home, with his head bent dow: 
and eyes on the ground and with the gait 
of a criminal, the boys followed in a crowd 
and tormented him so cruelly and unnat 
urally that they appeared to be possessed 
by an evil spirit. Tolstoy noticed 
from that time on that boy became 


Tolstoy used his experimental school as 
a laboratory for experiments rather than 
as a mere deviation from the established 
publie school system which tends to mech- 
anize, automatize, petrify and ossify, or to 
boost this or that educational philosophy. 
In the field of education, too, he exhibits 
a profound habit of questioning all tradi- 
tions and customs in all realms of thought 
and activity, and of making them answer 
for themselves. Tolstoy, like all great re- 
formers, was first a doubter. To doubt 
means to investigate; to investigate means 
to think; to think means to look for the 
truth—and the truth will save us all. 
After all, people are not wicked but duped. 
Ignorance is one of the main causes of all 
human misunderstandings, which are the 
result of the lack of grasping another’s 
point of view. While altogether disapprov- 
ing punishment, Tolstoy admits that the 
habit of punishing was so ingrained in him 
and the teachers of his school that they in- 
dulged in it once or twice, but the result 
was to convince him that it was a grave 


studious and ceased to participate in 
games of the other pupils. A little lat 
this boy stole some coppers from one of his 
teachers. Once more the placard was 
fastened upon him, and the same brut 
scenes were repeated. Tolstoy reasons as 
follows : 


ish him, just as all educators 
error. I began to admonish him, just as all ¢ 


One d 7 S Leyden gar disap p¢ ared from present, began to admonish him, too, repeating tht 
the laboratory. Another day pencils and words which he. no doubt, had heard fro 
books began to vanish mysteriously. The father, an innkeeper. 


admonish; a grownup boy, a good talker, who 
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1 steal once, and you steal a second time,’’ 
‘ke, solemnly declaiming his words, ‘‘and it 
1es a habit, and leads to no good.’’ 

began to feel 


nst the thief. 


vexed. I was almost enraged 
I looked at the face of the 
S shed boy, which now was even paler, more 
n ng and more cruel than before; I for some 
thought of prisoners in jail, and I suddenly 
ishamed and felt such loathing for myself 
I tore off the stupid label, told him to go 
he pleased, and suddenly convinced my- 
t through reasoning, but with my whole 
, that I had no right to torment the unfor- 
boy, and that I could not make of him what 
the innkeeper’s son would like to make of 
I convinced myself that there were secrets 
soul, hidden from us, upon which only life 
ct, and not moral precepts and punishment. 
e What nonsense! The boy has stolen a_ book. 
a whole complicated road of feelings, thoughts, 
was led to take a book 
ging to somebody else, which he for some 
locked up in a chest, and I paste on him 
ce of paper with the word ‘‘thief,’’ which 


ratiocinations, he 


y ‘ 
\ 


es means something entirely different! What for? 
uid [fo punish him by shaming him? What for? 
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What is shame? How do we know that shame de 
stroys the inclination toward thieving? 
only encourages it. May be that which was ex 
pressed in his face was not at all shame. Inde« 
I know for sure that it was not shame, but som 
thing quite different, which might have slept for 
ever in his soul, and which it was good to evoke. 
May be there, in the world which is called real, in 
the world of the Palmerstons, Cayenne [it should 
be remembered that Tolstoy wrote this in the early 
in the world where not that is reasonable 
that real—let 


people, who themselves have been punished, invent 


sixties ] 

which is reasonable, but which is 
rights and duties to punish. Our world of children 
—of simple, independent men—must remain pure 
from self-deception and the criminal faith in the 
legality of free that self- 
deception and belief that the feeling of revenge 


punishment, from 


becomes just the moment you call it punishment. 


the 


school has no right and ought not to pun- 


In one word, Tolstoy claims that 
ish or reward the pupils. Tolstoy follows 
Rousseau and the naturalistic school in his 
thinking. 

(To be 


cone luded ) 


: MIDDLE SCHOOL BIOLOGY IN CHINA’ 


ira 
ied By JAMES G. NEEDHAM 
ne CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
es lx the common schools of the nation children  ticated animals, pets, birds, food fishes and 
np should have a chance to learn what every one common insects; for these are the things we 
needs to know about the life of the world we must live with and live by. They feed us and 
wa ive in. They should learn the common names _ clothe us, they serve or injure us, they provide 
nat common plants and animals: of trees, grain the material for our arts and crafts. They 
ssed crops, vegetables, flowers and weeds; of domes- supply us with wholesome comforts. They en- 
; Professor Needham spent the academic year’ the biology, and nature study quite avoids the 
seas 1927-8 in China, where, on behalf of the China study of nature—a condition that has not yet 
the Foundation for the Promotion of Education and wholly passed in America. The teachers lecture, 
at Culture, he lectured on biological subjects, and often from the old lecture notes of their own stu 
his visited and conferred with teachers of biology in dent days, or read to their pupils from books about 
was teen Chinese universities. He found the biologi- things that live in Europe or in America, but not 
work of university courses very similar to that in China. Professor Needham spent a large part 
ut 


in America, taught by men of fairly good 
S as training (many of them, indeed, his own pupils) 
nd with fairly good equipment. But their pupils 

ll prepared. The weakest point in China’s 

gical teaching program is below the universities 
9 the middle schools and in the lower grades. 
i Both biology and nature study appear in their 


printed programs; but there is hardly any life in 


of the year in collaboration with Professor 8, C. 
Lee, of the National Normal University, Peking, 
working on a program of middle school biology, 
That book is 
The 
paragraphs are from Professor Needham’s Intro 
duction. The principles here concisely stated grew 
out of his long teaching experience in America. 


based wholly on Chinese materials. 


now being printed in Chinese. following 
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tertain us and they educate us. They furnish 
the physical basis for the imagery of our poetry 
and classics. 

Children should learn the activities of com- 
mon plants and animals. They should observe 
the growth habits and flowering and fruiting 
habits of plants; they should learn the brooding 
and nesting habits of animals, their modes of 
locomotion, walking, running, jumping, swim- 
ming, flying, their voices and sense perceptions, 
for in all these activities we of the human 
species are partakers. 

Children should learn to observe the changes 
that go on in infaney and growth of living 
creatures. They should note the changes of 
days and seasons, for in such changes human 
beings also are involved. 

Such knowledge is very practical. It is a 
part of a liberal education. It should be an 
important part of the school program. 

There are some general practices that should 
be observed in the teaching of biology what- 
ever the grade of the work. Five of these re- 
lating to the approach to the subject may be 
stated as follows: 

é 

(1) Living plants and animals should be 
studied before dead ones, for biology with life left 
out is not the sort to interest and hold the mind 
of the normal youth. 

(2) Whole plants and animals should be ob- 
served before dissection and analysis are begun. 

(3) Native and local plants and animals should 
be studied in preference to foreign ones. 

(4) Forms big enough for easy examination 
should be used before microscopic ones are taken 
up. 

(5) Simple methods and apparatus should be 
used before complex ones; eyes before lenses and 
simple lenses before compound microscopes; 
fingers before forceps; knives before scalpels and 
scalpels before microtomes, 


Nature study is the study of nature, and not 
reading about things or hearsay or lecturing. 
If in the elementary schools pupils have had 
some real nature study they will come up to the 
middle schools with their eyes opened to see the 
life of their environment, with their wits sharp- 
ened to appreciate the grace and beauty of the 
plants and animals about them, and with some 
idea of the practical value of a knowledge of 
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living things. This is basic knowledge. If the, 
come up without it, the middle schools will | 
to supply it. 

The natural order of inquiry of the ch 
mind is somewhat as follows: 

I. First comes the age of discovery—ot 
dom observations. The natural questions a 
a plant or an animal are such as these: 


(1) What is its name? 
(2) How is it known (recognition characters 
(3) Where does it live? 
(4) What does it do? 
(5) What is it good for? 
These are elementary questions. Good nat 
study will answer them. 

II. Then comes the age of beginning analy 
—when such questions as these naturally a1 


(1) What are its allies? (elementary con 
of grouping). 

(2) What are its parts? (beginning anatom 

(3) What are their functions? (beginning 
physiology). 

(4) How does it 
bryology). 

(5) What can be done with it? 


develop? (beginning 


Such questions as these should find 
answers in middle-school biology. 

III. Then comes the age of interpretai 
when such questions as these demand ansv 


(1) What is its basic substance? 

(2) What are the essential elements and 
esses of its organization? 

(3) What are its biological affinities? 

(4) What are the laws and processes of its 
velopment? 

(5) What is its philosophical significance? 


These are not elementary ideas. They be- 
long to college biology and should not be in- 
troduced too early. 

If questions arise as to correlation of sub- 
jects studied and how to avoid repetition, let 
it be remembered that repetition is not to be 
avoided. Proper repetition reinforces the les 
sons and deepens the interest in them. As 10 
other subjects—reading, writing, arithmetic, et 
—repetition is the rule. All repeat; all use ¢! 
same things over and over again, but they a! 
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in further construction, further upbuilding 
owledge. So if the frog has been made 
subject of nature study lessons it is not 
reby at all disqualified for use in middle 
ol and eollege. The middle-school teacher 
id first make sure that the elementary 
tions (such as in Group I) have been 
ered and then should proceed further to 
ine structure and function and life history 
rreater detail, introducing the aid of books 
lenses and laboratory tools in moderation 
teaching the making of experiments with 
iving animal to explain its powers and 
ities and the making of simple prepara- 
of specimens for permanent record. 
hat is made the subject of study is often 
uportant. The essential thing is that it be 
study of the living thing and not mere 
rsay or reading or lecturing about the 
(he rigidity of the school program with its 
hours and lock-step procedure is quite 
avorable for gaining the greatest benefit 
1 the study of living nature. The best op- 
tunities for learning biology are not always 
They are often found in the 
treet, in the meadow or by the pond; and the 
tivities of plants and animals rarely conform 
i to the hours of the school program. There- 
we recommend that biology teachers allow 
pupils as show an aptitude for biology to 
ke studies and collections individually and 
side of regular school hours. Let them re- 
the results of such studies to the class. 
Such work will often be of the highest value 
| should receive school credit. 


the laboratory. 


lt is a monstrous abuse of the science of 
logy to teach it only in the laboratory. 
‘Life is adjustment to the order of nature.”? 
Lite belongs in the fields, in the ponds, on the 
uuntains and by the seashore. Its wonderful 
ess to place and conditions can be rightly 
lerstood only when seen in the natural set- 
Students of all grades should be encour- 
aged to go out-of-doors and see this fitness for 
mselves. Thus and thus only will they learn 
the roles played by members of natural society. 
The way to encourage such study afield is to 
give credit for it in the record of the classes. 


H+ 


2W. K. Brooks. 
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Surely it is as worthy of credit as are observa- 
tions on bones and blood. The way to insure 
that no unfair advantage is taken of freedom 
of time for personal observations afield is to 
require definite report of observations made. 
Such report may take the form of (a) notes 
and drawings of things observed or (b) speci- 
mens collected and brought to the class exercises 
in proper containers. The entire class will 
often find much interest in oral reports by its 
members of field observations when these are 
illustrated by the specimens that have been 
observed. 

Collecting the materials for the class exer- 
cises should be largely done by members of the 
class. The teacher will hardly have time to do 
it all, so great is the burden of classes usually 
imposed on him; and if he had time it is not 
fair that he should do it all and so deprive his 
pupils of that contact with living nature that 
is often the best part of a biological education. 
The way to get it done by the pupils is to give 
them credit for doing it, the same as for any 
work. The should look 
ahead and see what is going to be needed, and 


other good teacher 
should plan his course to fit the local opportuni- 
ties and the season. He should then clearly 
state what specimens of plants or animals are 
needed, and when; should tell in what kind of 
places they are to be found, and how collected. 
The school should provide collecting apparatus 
and containers. And credit should be promised 
according to the results severally obtained, just 
as for work done in class. Foresight and plan- 
ning will then be the chief work of the teacher; 
collecting and arranging materials will be done 
by the class, greatly to its own educational 
profit. 

It is what students do that educates them. 
Therefore, the good teacher will test his ma- 
terials and methods by the reactions of his 
students. He will endeavor to find things that 
are of interest because of their activity, their 
beauty and their practical value. He will find 


tasks simple enough for satisfactory perform- 
ance by his pupils and difficult enough to call 
forth competitive effort in their doing. The 
test of good teaching will lie in the attitude of 
the pupil at the end. 
forth having a little real first-hand knowledge 
and an appetite for more. 


The pupil should come 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
Tue Educational Supplement of the London 
Times reports that some time ago the Advisory 
Council of Education was asked by the Ministry 
to report on the best method of stimulating an 
interest in country life through the country 
whether a rural bias in 


and to state 


the curriculum is desirable and, if so, whether 


schools 


it can best be secured solely through the medium 


of school gardening and nature study, or 


whether the teaching of other subjects such as 
and arithmetic ean be 
The council’s reply has 


English, geography 
adapted to this end. 
now been received and circulated to education 
committees, managers and teachers with an ex- 
pression of the ministry’s cordial approval and 
a request that action may be taken as far as 


possible in accordance with the suggestion put 


forward by the council. 

The council recognizes that it is not the school 
influence which is mainly responsible for the 
drift to the towns and that the tendency can not 
effectually be combated by the schools unaided. 
It is admitted, that 
be done in the schools to foster an interest and 
a pride in the life of the countryside. The 
council states that the selection of the right type 


of teacher is of primary importance. 


however, something can 


As to the curriculum, the Times states that 
the council is against any attempt to give formal 
instruction in agriculture, and would rely chiefly 
on encouraging the teacher to adapt the daily 
lessons to the local environment. It would give 
a further stimulus to the provision of school 
gardens and the teaching of gardening and it 
suggests that inspectors of the Department of 
Agriculture should be invited to visit the schools 
and give advice and encouragement. Again, in 
regard to nature study, the teachers are to be 
encouraged to act on their own initiative, to 
modify and adapt the prescribed program to fit 
local conditions and to make use of country ex- 
eursions teaching their pupils that their intelli- 
gence can be applied to other things as well as 
books. 

On the question of giving a rural bias to the 
teaching of arithmetic, English and geography, 


the council judges it to be unnecessary to pr 
vide special rural arithmetic text-books. It 
sufficient if the teacher is encouraged to a 
eustom his pupils to apply the rules to such 
problems as daily perplex the farmer and 
wife. In geography the council recommends 
study of local topography together with 
history and local monuments. As for English, 
they condemn the existing rural readers as 
ing dull and too obviously written with a ; 
pose, and they suggest the compilation of 
interesting set of selections from standard 
works. 

The council recommends playing fields, org 
ized games and the development of the activities 
of Boy Seouts and Girl Guides. These thing 
are said to be often neglected in the country 
because they are not there, as in the towns, 
clearly necessary for the health of the children, 
and the importance of an organized social life is 
not generally recognized. But the chief caus 
of the flight from the countryside is probably 
not the economic motive, though the council is 
inclined to give this precedence. It would seem 
to be rather a natural craving for variety and 
excitement, and these can be supplied even in 
the country by an organized social life, which 
should have its beginnings in the schools. 


APPROPRIATIONS RECOMMENDED BY 
GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT FOR THE 
NEW YORK STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION 


Tue Department of Education comprises th 
division of administration, the section of n 
datory allowances for the support of commo: 
schools, academie quotas, continuation schools, 


schools, college of agriculture, college of ho 
economies, veterinary college and drill hal! 
Cornell, agricultural experiment station at Ge 
neva, six secondary schools of agriculture, th 
school of clay working and ceramics at Alfred, 
the nautical school, the motion picture division, 
the college of forestry at Syracuse University 
and the support, care and education of the deat, 
dumb and blind. 
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[he decrease in the education department 
inistration) is $26,169.19. The personal 
ice of the administration has increased $31,- 
5; this provides five new positions amounting 
12,360; three of these positions are for the 
nsion of rural education, and there are 
ular inereases to the various members of the 
ation staff amounting to $19,245. It has 
the eustom for two or three years past to 
upt to equalize the salaries of the lower- 
| employees in this department, and instead 
attempting to do it at one time it has been 
ead over a period of years, and the increase 
he regular staff there is not very large when 
i consider that it covers increases to a group 
taining approximately 750 persons. 
Maintenance and operation in the administra- 
has a decrease of $9,400; this is mainly 
le up of a special item of last year that pro- 
ed an appropriation for new bookcases in 
library. 
Immediately available sets forth a decrease of 
12,174.19. This is an amount that was appro- 


ited by the legislature of 1928 but which it 


/ 


\| not be necessary to equal this year. 

Construetion sets forth a decrease of $6,500; 
year an appropriation was made to com- 

te the construction of the grill in the State 


The various education statutes provide for 
tain inerements to carry on education work 
roughout the state, and in this class comes the 
pport of common schools, academic quotas, 
ooks, apparatus and works of art, attendance 
academie pupils, non-resident tuition, the 
ining of teachers, state scholarships, rehabili- 
tion of physically handicapped, support and 
struction of the deaf, dumb and blind, and 
grants to libraries. There is a total increase 
nder this heading of $7,990,860. Of this 
amount the largest increase is in the support of 
common schools; this appropriation increased 
$7,616,000 over the appropriation of 1928. 


Continuation schools are closely allied to the 
support of common schools; this increased 
$173,115; academic quotas increased $30,000; 
supplying of books, apparatus and works of art 
nereased $50,000; non-resident tuition increased 
$90,000, and state aid to physically handicapped 
children increased $50,000. 
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The increase in the state colleges and normal 
schools is $112,253.97; of this amount $108,590 
is an increase in personal service. Most of this 
inerease is provided for by statute, that is, an’ 
increment for good and meritorious teaching 
service each year, and for a two-year course in 
training teachers for rural schools at New Paltz, 
Potsdam and Geneseo Normal Schools. 

The maintenance and operation has increased 
$14,640; this increase is mainly made up of edu- 
cational supplies and a more complete library in 
each of the normal schools. 

The immediately available item has decreased 
$2,091.03 and is explained by the fact that it 
was not necessary to make this appropriation 
this year. 

Construction decreased $9,000. Last year it 
was necessary to make appropriations of $115,- 
000; this year the recommendations are $106,- 
000, of this amount $100,000 is for the State 
College for Teachers at Buffalo. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

WE learn from The Michigan Alumnus that 
the board of regents decided at its meeting on 
January 21 to make the present University 
School of Musie and its complete administrative 
organization one of the divisions of the uni- 
versity. Under the new arrangement, which will 
go into effect with the fall term of 1929-1930, 
students in the School of Musie will have all 
the rights and privileges of any other division 
of the university. It will also be possible for 
the School of Musie to offer lower tuition 
charges in accordance with those of the other 
colleges, with the financial aid which affiliation 
with the university will make possible. The 
action also provides for an exchange of credit 
with other colleges or schools of the university, 
the exact amount to be determined by the dean 
of the division in which the student is enrolled. 
Degrees in the future will be granted through 
the university at the general graduation exer 
cises held each June. 

About a year ago President Little appointed 
a committee of the Board of Regents to meet 
with a committee representing the Board of 
Directors of the school to work out a plan for 
the proposed unification. Hitherto the School 
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of Musie has operated on the basis of a private 
school, although in reality cooperating to some 
extent with the The School of 
Musie organization will remain intact, retain- 
ing its present administrative staff and faculty. 
Charles A. Sink is president and Earl V. Moore 


university. 


musical director. 

A new building to house the school will be 
constructed by the university as soon as funds 
are made available by the Legislature. How- 
ever, no definite time was suggested for the 
consummation of this project, although the 
present building on Maynard Street passes into 
the hands of the university. According to the 
new arrangement it is understood that the uni- 
versity will provide a sum not to exceed $60,000 


yearly to aid the new division in paying the 


salary expenses of its staff. 


ENDOWMENT OF THE YALE UNIVER- 
SITY SCHOOL OF NURSING BY THE 
ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE 


Tue Yale School of Nursing has received a 
gift of $1,000,000 for endowment from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. ‘Coming as it does at 
the end of a five-year trial period,” President 
Angell said, in making the announcement, “this 
gift is of great significance. It means that a 
novel experiment has proved a success, and an 
educational program for nurses, comparable to 
that offered in medicine, law and engineering, 
is placed on a stable and permanent basis. It 
means further that nursing is now recognized 
to be of sufficient importance to warrant the 
existence of a school organized from the point 
of view of educating the nurse rather than pri- 
marily for the purpose of providing a hospital 
with nursing service.” 

Among the features of the plan are the high 
admission requirements; a curriculum which 
emphasizes a thorough study of fundamental as 
well as practical training; payment of a sub- 
stantial tuition fee by the student, and furnish- 
ing of maintenance by the hospital during the 
period of service in the wards. 

When the Yale School of Nursing was organ- 
ized in 1923, under the supervision of Miss 
Annie Goodrich, the training schools in this 
country were graduating some 17,000 students a 
year and many graduates were finding it diffi- 
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cult to earn a living. The purpose of the Y 
School, therefore, was to offer better educatio: 
opportunities rather than to increase the num- 
ber of graduate nurses. Two years of collec 
work were required for admission. 
cover 


A courss 


was arranged to twenty-eight 


It was stipulated that the stuck 


study 
months. 
should spend such time in the hospital ward as 
the mastery of bedside-care demanded. Sty 
dents are rotated from one service to another < 
that each may have experience in all of the de- 
partments, including internal medicine, surge: 
obstetrics and gynecology and psychiatry. W it! 
the practical work is coordinated the study 
fundamental subjects, including bacteriology, 
anatomy, physiology, psychology, sociology a 
economics. The preventive aspect of disease 
always emphasized. 

The Yale School of Nursing is one of the t 
in this country organized as independent scho 
in a university and planned to be equa! 
standing with the other professional schools ot 
the institution. There are at present 116 
dents enrolled, and more than half of these hold 
college degrees. Affiliates from other schools 
are admitted to courses not given in their « 
institution, but they are not awarded degrees or 
diplomas. A six-weeks’ course was also offered 
this year to 24 graduate nurses from all parts 
of the country who were selected by the Rock« 
feller Foundation to study the methods adopted 


by the school. 


THE EXCEPTIONAL BOY 


DISTINGUISHED engineers and others, encou! 
aged by the success of previous efforts, wil! 
again aid in the search for the “best discover 
able boy” of 1929, to study at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology beginning next fall. 
Among the committee which will seek to deter 
mine the most likely candidate for technical 
study in any of the institute’s departments ar 
Dr. Samuel Wesley Stratton, president of the 
institute; Edward P. Warner, assistant secr 
tary of the navy for aeronautics; Gerard Swo}* 
president of the General Electric Company; 
Elisha Lee, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Frank W. Lovejoy, general manager 


of the Eastman Kodak Company; Frank Bb. 
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ewett, vice-president of the American Tele- 

hone and Telegraph Company; James P. 
Munroe, president of the Munroe Felt and 
Paper Company; Arthur D. Little, president 

Arthur D. Little, Ine.; William E. Nicker- 

. vice-president of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, and Ellery Sedgwick, editor of the 

tlantic Monthly. 

This committee, assembled by the Youth’s 

mpanion, Which offers the scholarship, will 

ve final consideration to the qualifications of 
voung men between the ages of 17 and 22, who 
ive shown outstanding ability, and will award 
four-year scholarship to at least one of them. 
intrants will be required to write a short essay 

n the subject “Why I Should Like a Tech- 

eal Edueation.”” Those who successfully pass 
vill later be considered on the basis of ability 
shown in presenting projects in science or 
engineering which they have themselves con- 
ceived and executed. 

A similar search last year resulted in the 
Elwood W. 
Schafer, of Cleveland, Ohio, and Rodney D. 
Chipp, Jr., of New York City. Both submitted 
riginal teehniecal projects showing unusual sci 





choice of two boys for the honor 


entific ability. They are now students at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The success 
of the plan went far toward convincing authori- 
ties that this nation-wide search for students of 
unusual ability opened a new field in educational 
research, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF 
MASTER OF EDUCATION AT HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY 
As registration begins at the School of Edu- 
cation for the second half-year it is announced 
that teachers and other students of education in 
the neighborhood of Boston are enabled to se- 
eure the degree of master of education in the 
lfarvard Graduate School by several new 
means. These changes are in line with the re- 
cent decision to make the master of education 

degree a work of two years’ time. 
The total requirement of study for the degree 
sixteen half-courses, the equivalent of two 
years. In addition to the work in courses, can- 
didates for the degree take a general examina- 
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tion at the conclusion of their program of study 
and meet an apprenticeship requirement. 

The recent votes of the faculty concern credit 
for courses at other institutions, credit for ex- 
tension courses and the admission of part-time 
students to courses they wish to take as auditors. 
These changes are made to fit the needs of stu- 
dents who are unable to take two full and con- 
tinuous years of work at the school. A student 
who spends one full and continuous year in 
residence at the school may receive credit, in 
the discretion of the administrative board, for 
eight half-courses of work done at another in- 
stitution. 

Students whose work is done entirely on part- 
time may combine courses taken during the aca- 
demie year with courses taken in the summer 
school and extension course. Not more than 
four courses taken by extension will be credited 
under any plan. 

The general examination will require a se- 
quence of regular work, but the course credits 
have no necessary relation to the candidate’s 
success in the general examination. The com- 
mittee of examiners will shortly issue a general 
statement on the scope and character of the 
examination itself. 

The new two-year program for the Ed.M. 
offers to any teacher or prospective teacher an 
unusual opportunity to secure a thorough prep- 
aration for professional service. Experienced 
teachers may meet the apprenticeship require- 
ments by credit for their regular work in school 
positions. 


THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE CONFERENCE OF SUPER- 
VISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


THE ninth annual meeting of the National 
Conference of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction, formerly the National Conference on 
Edueational Method, will be held in Cleveland 
on February 26 and 27. There will be two 
sessions and a luncheon. 

The first program—that on Tuesday morning 
—will be devoted to the topic, “Next Steps in 
Supervision.” The program on Wednesday 
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morning will be given over to a discussion of 
the second Yearbook of the conference, pre- 
Brueckner and his 
committee on Method in 
The Yearbook is made up of twenty- 


pared by Professor L. J. 
“Seientifie Super- 
vision.”’ 
two chapters devoted primarily to the expo- 
sition of newer and more objective techniques 
The Yearbook will 


be ready for distribution shortly before the 


in the study of teaching. 


convention. 
On Wednesday at 
luncheon for members only at the Statler Hotel. 


noon there will be a 
Dr. Burton, of the University of Chicago, and 
Dr. Morrison, assistant commissioner for ele- 
mentary education in the State of New York, 
Afterwards there will be a discus- 
sion of the policies of the conference. 


will speak. 


The most important business to come before 
the conference at this time will be the question 
of final vote of confirmation of the affiliation 
of the conference with the National Education 
Association. In accordance with a resolution 
passed at the meeting in Cambridge in Feb- 
ruary, 1928, a petition was circulated requesting 
that the conference be made a regular depart- 
of the National Association. 
Four hundred signers were secured. The peti- 
tion, together with a revision of the constitution 


ment Edueation 


to adapt it to the general policies of the parent 
organization, were submitted to the executive 
committee of the National Education Associa- 


tion at the meeting in Minneapolis in July. 


The petition was unanimously accepted, subject 


to a further vote of confirmation after the final 
action of the conference itself at its next annual 


meeting. 


CLEVELAND MEETINGS ON VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
PLACEMENT 

THE annual meetings of organizations inter- 
ested in vocational guidance, placement, employ- 
ment management and educational personnel 
practice will bring a large number of educators, 
executives and research workers to Cleveland, 
February 20 to 23, just preceding the sessions 
of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. Included in 
this group are the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, the National Association of Ap- 
pointment Secretaries, the National Committee 
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of Bureaus of Occupation, the National Ass 
ciation of Deans of Women, the College Pe, 
sonnel Officers, the Personnel Research Federa 
tion, and individual representatives from thy 
American Management Association, the Deans 
of Men, the American Association of Collegiat: 
Registrars, the American Council on Edueati 
and other interested societies. 

These groups are cooperating to avoid dup! 
cation in programs and also to make it possib|: 
to share the unique features of each organiza 
tion by holding open meetings and some joint 
sessions. The programs will be attractive to 
vocational counselors, specialists in oceupatior 
information, placement officers, employers ar 
employment managers, deans, registrars, teac! 
ers, psychologists and personnel workers. Th: 
common points in the separate programs show 
both of the 
sponsibility for counseling, and of the fact t! 


growing realization diverse r 
problems of adjustment in and out of schoo 
concern a great many administrative officers as 
well as specialists. 
A joint meeting of all the organizations 

be held on Saturday morning, February 23, 
under the auspices of the Personnel Research 
Federation. A report of the study, “Careers of 
15,000 Business and Professional Women,” now 
being made at the University of Michigan w 
Dr. Margaret Elliott, assistant pro 
fessor of personnel management, will report t! 


be given. 


part dealing with “Problems of Occupation 
Manson, 1 


mn) 


and Dr. Grace E. 
search associate in the school of business 


Classification,” 


ministration, will present “Educational Back 
ground and Occupation Progress,” which deals 
with the relationship between education a 
earnings within this large and representatiy 
group of women. Dr. Harold A. Edgerton, 0! 
the Ohio State University, is to report on “A 
Study Through College of 2,000 
Freshmen.” Dr. Edward K. Strong, Jr., 0! 
Stanford University, will speak on the “Mea 
surement of Vocational Interests.” As a fina 
summing up of these cooperative meetings, 
Dean Francis F. Bradshaw, of the University 
of North Carolina, is to lead a discussion o! 
the possibility of coordination of efforts of al! 
groups interested in personnel, placement a! 
vocational guidance. 


Follow-up 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ProressoR JOHN Dewey, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, will leave for Scotland early in March 
to deliver a course of Gifford lectures at the 
University of Edinburgh. Dr. Dewey expects 
be abroad for six months. 


Proressor CHARLES A. Bearp, the historian, 
formerly professor in Columbia University, will 


lecture for several weeks beginning in the latter 
part of March at Harvard University, under the 


ispices of the department of government. 


ACCORDING to newspaper reports, Mr. Newton 
D. Baker, of Cleveland, has been offered the 
presidency of the Johns Hopkins University, of 
vhich institution he is one of the trustees. Dr. 
:. Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanford Uni- 
versity, is reported to have received leave of ab- 

nee from the trustees in order that he may 
accept the seeretaryship of the Department of 

e Interior in Mr. Hoover’s cabinet. 


A pinner to Dr. Clarence C. Little, who re- 
cently resigned as president of the University 

Michigan, will be given on the evening of 
February 15 at the Hotel Commodore by gradu- 
tes of the university. 


Dr. James M. Kieran took up on February 1 
his work as president of Hunter College, where 
he has been acting president since December. 
The formal induction of Dr. Kieran will prob- 

bly take place in March. 

Cart P. BLACKWELL on December 10 became 
dean of agriculture and director of the experi- 
ment station of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Stillwater. He was pre- 
viously agronomist for the National Fertilizer 


Company. 


Tue Kent State Normal College, Kent, Ohio, 
will formally install Dr. James O. Engelman as 
president on March 22 and 27, and will at the 
same time dedicate a new training school build- 
ing and a new library. 


Dr. Ropert ANDREWS MILLIKAN, director of 
the Norman Bridge Laboratory of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, and Dr. Albert 
A. Michelson, professor of physies at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will receive the gold medals 
awarded by the Society of Arts and Sciences 


for distinguished work in science. Presenta 
tions will take place at a dinner at the Biltmore 


Hotel, New York City, on February 22. 


Portraits of Dr. William H. Nichols, the 
late William A. White and the late Charles FE. 
Perkins, the three chief benefactors of the Poly- 
technie Institute of Brooklyn, were recently un- 
veiled in the office of the president of the in- 
stitute. Mr. Charles E. Potts, chairman of the 
corporation, acted as master of ceremonies and 
spoke briefly of the life and work of each bene- 
Dr. Nichols (Polytechnie, 1868), for- 
merly chairman of the board of the General 


factor. 


Chemical Company and chairman of the cor- 
poration of the Polytechnic, is perhaps the lead- 
ing figure in the world’s chemical industry. He 
is still vice-chairman of the Polytechnic Corpor- 
ation and has been the chief force in establish- 
ing the Polytechnic on its present basis. The 
late William A. White, of Brooklyn (Polytech- 
nic, 1859), was celebrated both for his wide 
philanthropy and his library, one of the finest 
private collections in the world, containing rare 
Shakespeariana and early editions of Keats and 
Blake, and other valuable books, which he knew 
thoroughly and loved both as a scholar and a 
The late Charles E. Perkins, also 


of Brooklyn, was a leader in the manufacture 


connoisseur. 


of textiles and made the Polytechnic the residu- 
ary legatee of his estate. The portraits of Dr. 
Nichols Mr. Perkins painted by 
George R. Boynton; that of Mr. White by 
Henry Stanley Todd. 


and were 
The unveiling of the por- 
traits and the reception that followed were at- 
tended by relatives and friends of the benefac- 
tors, members of the corporation, officials of 
the institute and representatives of the faculty. 


Dr. Orton Lowe, head of the English de 
partment at Miami University and for many 
years director of English in the Pennsylvania 
Publie 


director of the 


State Department of Instruction, has 


been chosen summer institute 
of English education of the Pennsylvania State 
College. Among those who will lecture at the 
session are: Joseph Hergesheimer, Pennsylvania 
novelist and short story writer; Edward Davi- 
Vachel 


Professor John Macy, 


son, English poet; Lindsay, one of 


America’s major poets; 
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of Columbia University; Miss Helen L. Cohen, 
head of the English department of Washington 
Irving High School, New York City, and author 
of a number of books on plays and the theater, 
and Mrs. Marjorie S. Douglas, writer and critic 


of short stories. 


Proressor DANIEL C. KNow.ton, of Yale 
University, an authority on visual instruction 
in the elementary schools, will be among the 
visiting professors next month at the school of 


education of Boston University, under the co- 


operative program sponsored by both the school 


of education and the Massachusetts Eiementary 


Principals’ Association. 


At Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Charles I. Lambert has been appointed pro- 
fessor of psychiatric education, and H. Shelton 
Smith, Adelaide T. 


Case has been promoted to be associate pro- 


professor of education. 


fessor of education. 


In the absence of Dr. L. A. Headley, chair- 
man of the department of education at Carleton 
College, Professor John Phelan will be acting 
department head. Mr. Clyde C. Hillis, who re- 
cently received his M.A. in education at Indiana 
University, will take Professor Headley’s classes 
for the semester. 

Harvey H. Davis, formerly director of the 
division of records and statisties of the St. Louis, 
Mo., board of education, has become assistant 
professor in the school administration depart- 
ment of the Ohio University. 


Suaw Livermore, formerly assistant dean of 
the School of Business at Harvard University, 
and more recently associated with the firm of 
Tucker, Anthony and Company, of Boston, has 
been appointed assistant professor of economics 
in the University of Buffalo. 


S. B. Burtuer, superintendent of schools of 
Madison County, Alabama, has announced his 
candidacy for the office of state superintendent 
of edueation in 1930. 


Wituiam H. HANwon, superintendent of 
schools of Contra Costa County, California, has 
been elected president of the bay section of the 
California Teachers’ Association for the next 
year. 
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E. S. Russevt, formerly superintendent . 
schools at Simsbury, Conn., has become direct: 
of the teacher-training school at New Have: 
Conn. Mr. Paul D. Collier, of Port Arthm 
Texas, has succeeded Mr. Russell as superiy 
tendent. 


Wituiam A. Frayer, professor of Europe: 
history and member of the faculty of the U: 
versity of Michigan for eighteen years, ha 
resigned to become president of the Bureau o! 
University Travel, with headquarters in Newton, 


Massachusetts. 


THomas W. Lamont, the banker, has accepte: 
the chairmanship of the newly formed Diph 
theria of New Yor 


City, which has been organized with elinies seat 
7? 5S 


Prevention Commission 
tered over the city. 
ProressoR WILLIAM Hoveaarp, of the Di 

partment of Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering at Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, has been named a member of the con 
mittee on ship construction recently appointed 
by the United States Department of Commere: 


Dr. Outver C. Locxnart, head of the depart 
ment of economies and finance in the Universi! 
of Buffalo, has been granted leave of absenc 
from January, 1929, to January, 1930, to a 
company Professor E. W. Kemmerer as a men 
ber of the Commission of Financial Advisers ¢: 
the Government of China. During his absence 
Dr. Ralph C. Epstein will be acting head of th 
department. 


PRESIDENT ERNEST Martin HOopkKINs, 0! 
Dartmouth College, expects to leave Hanove: 
in the near future for a vacation of severa! 
months. 


Satty Jean Lucas, who was asked by Gov 
ernor-General Stimson, of the Philippi: 
Islands, to visit that country for the purpose o! 
developing a health education program for the 
schools of the islands, sailed from Seattle or 
January 12 for Manila and will remain ther 
for three months. She will also consult wit! 
educational and health authorities in the pr 
motion of programs in Japan. She has giv: 
similar service in the Panama Canal Zone a: 
also has visited Belgium and recommended 
program for the schools of that country. 
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Proressor OLIVER M. WasuHsBuRN, of the art 
iepartment of the University of California, is 
planning a group tour of Europe and the Medi- 


rranean region. 


r. J. McCormack, superintendent of the 
Salle-Peru Township High School and di- 
tor of the LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior Col- 

at LaSalle, Illinois, has been granted a 
ive of absence for five months, which he will 
nd in study and travel in Europe. 


De. ALpreD Scorr WarTHIN, professor of 
thology, has been appointed Henry Russel 
turer at the University of Michigan. Pre- 
us Henry Russel lecturers are Professor 
Moses Gomberg, in 1926; Professor Frederick 
Novy, in 1927, and Professor Henry Arthur 
in 1928. The Henry Russel award 
is gone in past years to Assistant (now Asso- 
te) Professor Carter Goodrich, of the de- 
tment of economies, in 1926; Assistant Pro- 
ssor Albert Hyma, of the department of his- 
y, in 1927, and Assistant Professor Laurence 
[. Gould, of the department of geology, now 
th the Byrd Antaretie Expedition, in 1928. 
he winner of the award for 1929 will be an- 
inced at the time of the lecture in May. The 
Hlenry Russel lectureship and the Henry Russel 
ard have been established with the endow- 
nt fund bequeathed to the university by the 
te Mr. Henry Russel, of Detroit. The purpose 
Mr. Russel’s bequest was stated to be the in- 
rease of the salaries of the teaching staff, and 
ce by itself the income of the fund was not 
ough to raise salaries substantially, the re- 
rents in 1925 decided to assign the income annu- 
ly in equal portions to two members of the 
weulties, one, the lecturer, to be nominated by 
the executive board of the Research Club for 
listinguished attainment as a scholar; the other, 
he recipient of the award, to be one of the 
younger members of the faculties, chosen for his 
‘tainments in his subject and his promise of 
tuture distinetion. 


Dr. Kurt KorrKa, professor of research in 
psychology at Smith College, will give four 
lectures on “The Gestalt Theory” at the New 
School for Social Research, New York City, on 
Tuesday evenings, at 8:20 P. M., beginning on 
February 12. 
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THE Honorable Charles Evans Hughes was 
the principal speaker at a dinner of Brown 


alumni on February 1. 


Proressor GrorGe Hersert Meap, professor 
of philosophy in the University of Chicago, has 
been chosen Carus Lecturer before the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association for the year 1929. 
The lectures have been previously given by Pro 
fessor John Dewey, of Columbia University, and 
Professor Arthur Lovejoy, of the Johns Hop 
kins University. 


ALEXANDER D. Linpsay, master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, will deliver the annual Godkin 
lectures for 1928-29 at Harvard University on 
February 5 and 7. He will lecture on “Some 


New Forms of Publie Opinion.” 


FREDERICK GEeorGe YouNG, dean of the school 
of sociology at the University of Oregon, for 
merly head of the department of economics and 
sociology, and later dean of the graduate school 
from its founding, at the University of Oregon, 
secretary of the Oregon State Historical So 
ciety and editor of its Quarterly, died in Eu 
gene, on January 4. Philip A. Parsons, dean 
of the School of Social Work in Portland, has 
been appointed acting dean of the School of 


Sociology. 


JAMES PHINNEY Muwnrog, the manufacturer, 
long identified with the interests of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, of which he 
was a graduate, died on February 2, in his sixty- 
seventh year. Mr. Munroe was president of the 
alumni association of the Massachusets Institute 
of Technology from 1894 to 1897, and as a life 
member of the corporation of the institute had 
From 1899 to 1908 he was 


Review. 


been its secretary. 
managing editor of the Technology 
Mr. Munroe was chairman of the Lexington 
School Committee, chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Commission for the Blind and the vice- 
president of the North Bennett Street Industrial 
School. He also had been a the 
Lexington Historical Society, of which he was 
president in 1898; the National Society of 
Vocational Education, of which he was president 
in 1910 and 1911; the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merece, where he had been chairman of the com- 
mittee on education. He was vice-chairman of 


member of 
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the Federal Board of ‘Vocational Education 
from 1917 to 1921, and in 1917 he was chair- 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology commission for national service, 


man of 


A art of $250,000 by an anonymous donor, 


to establish the “Charles Henry Markham 
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Fund” in honor of the chairman of the board 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, is announce: 

by the Board of Trustees of the University o{ 
Chicago. This fund will support teaching, re- 
search and clinical activities of the department 


of medicine and surgery. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


IN HONOR OF MRS. DORSEY 
FirTEEN thousand people had gathered in the 
great Shrine Temple. The organ broke forth in 
the march as six hundred dignitaries of state 


university, city, college and public schools filed 


to their seats on the stage, almost all of them 
wearing the cap and gown of academic degree. 
The vast audience broke into applause as the 
speakers and honored guest appeared in a sec- 
ond group, to take their place on the rostrum 
and conduct the ceremonies of dedication. It 
was a unique oceasion. The governor of the 
state, the superintendent of public instruction, 
the deans or presidents of sixteen colleges and 
universities of California were there to repre- 
sent their constituency, as was also the mayor 
of Los Angeles and the presidert of the city 
council. They were not gathered to pay hom- 
age to a war hero, to a prize-fighter, a movie 
actor or even a Lindbergh. They gathered 
there to do honor to the litthke woman who has 
led the schools of Los Angeles. The oecasion 
was cast around the unveiling and dedication of 
a portrait of Susan Miller Dorsey to the city 
of Los Angeles. The portrait was painted by 
John Hubbard Rich, of that city, and repre- 
sented the expenditure of three thousand dol- 
lars which had been subscribed by the devoted 
teachers of the schools as a token of love and 
esteem for this old-fashioned woman, new-type 
teacher; admiration which she has aroused in 
their hearts during the thirty-two years she has 
served the schools and children of Los Angeles. 
There were tears in the eyes of many as little 
Lucy Bonne epitomized the sentiments of all by 
reciting touchingly a poem intended to precede 
the floral offering brought by a hundred chil- 
dren. The Dr. John Smape 
breathed the sentiment that the people had 
gathered to honor a woman who has the religion 
of culture and the culture of religion, who ex- 


emplifies both culture and religion. A telegram 


invocation by 


was read by the chairman of the evening, Jol, 
Cooper, state superintendent of public instru 
tion of California and commissioner-elect of th 
U. S. Bureau of Education. The message was 
the National Education 


pressing appreciation officially from that bod: 


from Association ey 
of the work Mrs. Dorsey has done for educ: 
tion. It the 


“You are honoring America’s greatest edu 


eoncluded with statement that 


tor.” Governor Young paid high tribute to t 
genius of the woman honored and read a resi 
lution passed by the state board of education 
in recognition of her surpassing service in th. 
cause of education. Mayor Cryer, of Los 
Angeles, told how the citizens of that great city 
have found Mrs. Dorsey endowed more than thi 
rest in tact, grace and womanly qualities whi: 
remind us all of our obligation to live lives ot 
service and devotion. 

Dean W. W. Kemp, of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of California, gave the 
chief address of the day in which he outlined i: 
vivid word picture the ways in which this 
woman has in so simple a manner accomplished 
so much. He said in part: 

In the not far distant past the custom has be« 
to catapult superintendents from office. It is a 
glorious thing to so decorate a city superintendent 
I take it it is getting safer for super 
Her 


deeades of public-school development. 


of schools. 
sareer spans all the important 
She has h: 


intendents. 


a major part during the last two decades in ela! 
orating our system of public schools. She combi: 

several characteristics which have made her great 
Her glorious womanhood, her social vision and 
sympathy, high scholarship, artistry in the class 
room, coupled with undoubted executive ability, 
have wrought her success. These qualities were t! 
five-pointed star of destiny which guided Mrs 
Dorsey to the Phi Beta Kappa key for high scl 

arship in Vassar, to a teachership there a yea 
after her graduation, to service in social work 
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(Angeles in the early years of her residence 


} 

i 
, 
i 


1 later in the classroom of the Los Angeles 
School, where she soon became vice principal. 
vas this quintet of stellar qualities that guided 
igh the seven years of hard work as assis- 
superintendent of the Los Angeles schools, and 
were her cloud by day and pillar of fire by 
luring the past nine glorious years when she 

n called upon to meet the greatest demands 
nade on a school system, due to the unbeliev- 
unprecedented growth of the city of Los 
geles. Although a classical student by training, 
Los Angeles schools have, under Mrs. Dorsey’s 
ship, developed three nationally known voca 
institutions in the form of the million dol 
Frank Wiggins trade school, the metropolitan 
t-time school, and the Jacob Riis school for 
What a 


system to 


monument is the Los 


the leadership of Mrs. 


Angeles 

school 
rsey, the woman who is being so highly honored 
lay, whose portrait is being presented to the 


, 


to perpetuate the memory of her untiring 
tion to service and the cause of education as 
e means of increasing the measure of human 


ellence in the world! It calls to mind the words 


by President Campbell when conferring the 
of doctor of laws on Mrs. Dorsey last spring 

University of California: 
isan Miller Dorsey, expert in the field of 
ication; wise and vigorous administrator; far- 

ng adjuster of a school system to the needs of 
great and growing city; upholder of high stand- 
rds; school superintendent of state-wide nation- 

» repute. ’’ 

When the portrait had been duly presented 
1y a delegate of the teachers’ organization and 

cepted by the board of governors of the 

iseum, the painter himself unveiled it. 

The little woman in black, who is the mother 
to ten thousand teachers and grandmother to a 
quarter million children, then gave a beautiful 
lemonstration of her greatness in the benedic- 
tion she pronounced at the close of the pro- 

She said in part: 
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These great people have come here to honor edu 
cation. The caps and gowns worn are not worn for 
They are donned to do 


to know that 


any single person to-day. 
henor to all education. It is good 
to-day many doctors in many institutions of lear 
ing now think it is as great to be able to und 
stand and nurture the heart of a mere child 

is to measure a star. 

As often as you look at this picture, see ther 
reflected the light of the entire group of educators 
who have wrought valiantly for the youth of this 
city and state and nation. See in it the self 
sacrificing labors of the school board members, the 
patience and courage of the teachers, and the will 
great endeavor 


ingness of all to cooperate in a 


See in this portrait the value you yourself place 
on education—your own interpretation of the great 
place education occupies in life. As oft as you 
look upon it believe in the dawn of a more promis 
ing day when children will be better born and 
bred, when the agencies which seek to thwart and 
weaken the worthy ambitions and yearnings of 
youth will be less powerful because education will 
do a more perfect work, releasing the spiritual 
forces and energies of mankind to an unheard-of 
degree. 
sible the worthy work of the Los 


schools by your ungrudging effort. 


You teachers and helpers have made pos 
Angeles public 
You have made 
So this 


But, 


it mandatory to march, march, march on. 
is your party to-day, in truth and reality. 
since you have seen fit to use my face for the pic 
ture, I can only thank you from the bottom of my 
heart and assure you your loving kindness shall not 


be forgotten. 


And the event had become history. It was 
particularly significant and dear to Mrs. Dor- 
sey, as it came just at the end of her ninth year 
of service as superintendent of public schools of 
Los Angeles and also practically on her seventy- 
second birthday and the day she has decided to 
retire from active headship of the schools. It 
was a fitting valedictory. 

Burton ELLswortTu 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Davis 


DISCUSSION 


EDUCATIONAL WASTE—A REPLY 

Ix Scnoot anp Society for November 10, 
1928, we find an article entitled “Educational 
Waste.” It is not amiss to question the value of 

highly eondemnatory article dealing with the 


American publie school system, especially when 
it contains little or no conerete suggestion for 
remedy. We can not subscribe to a wholesale 
criticism of the existing order when the critic 


raises no fundamental questions for discussion 
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and when his meager suggestions for improve- 
ment are couched in vague generalities. 

Many of the statements in the article can 
hardly be credited with a high degree of ac- 
curacy. We can take space for the analysis of 


only a few such statements. The opening sen- 


“Education, as carried on in our public 


tence, 
schools, is wasteful in that it is largely useless 
to those who partake of it,” hardly conveys the 


facts to the reader. We shall by no means say 
that there is no waste in the public schools; it 
exists in some degree, always has and perhaps 
always will. We are hardly justified, though, 
in branding the American public school as a 
wasteful institution when we see the great good 
it has accomplished and is now doing. A better 
procedure would be to determine the points at 
which loss does oceur and give definite sugges- 
tion for remedy. 

Is it not true that administrators, supervisors 
and teachers are constantly alert for methods of 
conserving time, energy and money, thus prac- 
ticing the greatest known economy? To say that 
public-school education “is largely useless to 
those who partake of it” is far from being in 
agreement with the best evidence thus far pro- 
duced. 

We can not agree that “The most the elemen- 
tary school does is to teach children to read. 
This mothers could easily do, while children are 
growing up in the home, as a part of the chil- 
dren’s play, and at no expense at all. That 
children should be taught to read at public ex- 
pense is a disgrace to every parent that makes 
it necessary.” To say that mothers could easily 
teach children to read as a part of the children’s 
play while they are growing up in the home is 
to expose profound ignorance of the psychol- 
Reading is an exceed- 
It requires a 


ogy of teaching reading. 
ingly difficult and complex art. 
real master to produce a high degree of effi- 
ciency in the child. Furthermore, the assertion, 
that “The most the elementary school does is to 
teach children to read,” indicates reckless deal- 
ing with facts. But even if it were true, the ele- 
mentary school would still be a great boon to 
society. Howbeit, there is evidence on every 
hand that development in character, habit, 
ideals and knowledges in many phases of en- 
deavor as a result of which the race has made 
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great progress is a very vital outcome of t 
publie school. Saying that it is a disgrace t! 
children are taught reading at public exper 
is harking back to a philosophy which moder 
society knows has died a well-merited death. 
points the way to illiteracy, superstition and 
low social order. 

The statement that “we teach a multitude 
things hoping that sometime, somewhere, a f. 
of them may prove useful,” evinces little 
quaintance with the aims of present-day edu: 
The rather ¥ 
purged of known useless things, and educati 


tion. curriculum has been 
is by no means a neglected and haphazard 
matter. There are definite ideas as to what m 
be looked for as just outcomes of the vari 
subjects. To be sure, there are some unkno\ 
outcomes, some hoped-for outcomes, and so: 
as yet, unmeasurable ones. The pupil who h 
through this 


school is far happier and has a considerab 


gone so-called wasteful pub 
better chance in life than the one denied t! 
privilege. 

We have decided respect for the “testers w 
worry the helpless children by measuring th: 
respective amounts of progress in the vario 
Indeed, we have not found childr 
We have noted, instead 


’ 


studies.’ 
worried by these tests. 
their keen delight at good objective testing. 
is largely through the work of the tester that 
individual differences have been discovered, 
remedial measures applied and techniques < 
vised which have 
energy and money. 
We admit the importance of knowing that 
study is worth while, and the school will readils 


valueless 


greatly economized time, 


east out any course that is proved 
Better evidence than the mere unsubstantiat: 

opinion of an individual is required to abolis! 
a study. We agree, also, that the “child shou!d 
have experiences that profoundly modify hi: 
life in a practical way.” One of the 
valuable experiences of this type to be had 

that of learning to read well. It is the effi 
cient readers who count most in life. Of cours: 
the child should learn the practical manipula- 
tion of ordinary appliances about the house. 
However, daily routine experience in life in 
general, and about the home in particular, pro 
vides much valuable training of this kind. Tha 


most 
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vthing in or about the home should be 
tered as to principle and mechanism’ seems 
visionary. Many of the principles of mech- 

; in the home defy mastery by the child. 

of others is useless. We are users, rather 
makers, of most of the complicated and ex- 
sive tools, appliances, ete., about the home, 
will do well to leave their principles largely 
The child, of course, must not 
n ignoramus concerning the ordinary things 


pecialists. 


it the house; his daily experiences at home 

in school courses tend to preclude that. 
A fundamental function of the school is to 
‘ain the child to manipulate ideas, as well as 
mere physical things. It is attempting to fill 
; funetion in accordance with the best avail- 
adviee. It is a well-known fact that the 
tical and manipulative abilities are readily 
iired through experience when the intellec- 
background has been prepared, as the 
The big business of the 
out trained artisans. 


aims to do. 
not to turn 
ther, it tries to give such intellectual develop- 
t and training as will enable the individual 
to the varied situations in life. 
oughout the elementary and _ secondary 
riod its chief objective is the making of ade- 
iate generalists rather than specialists. It 
iid provide the tools for progress, rather 
mere mechanical skill. These tools are 

nd fundamentally in the subjects ineorpo- 
ited in the eurriculum, rather than in the 
mipulation of appliances about the home. 
This physieal aetivity would by no means guar- 
tee progress if the child did not have the 
knowledge given by the school. 
Unquestionably, “education 
ntribute either to our ability to make a living 
to our ability to enjoy living.” There 
ubtless are still some courses or parts of 
urses which contribute little to either of these 
The schools err grievously in some 
articulars, but let us remember that they can 
improve no faster than society permits. The 
curricula should be “stripped of all useless 
bbish.” 


l 
ol is 


adjust 


should always 


bjectives, 


The teaching personnel is eager to 
determine what is useless and to eliminate it. 
When a vast publie is to be reckoned with, it 
s not easy to east out the useless in any of its 
nstitutions. 
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We heartily agree that “children too often 
take their education lightly,” although we wish 
to remind our critic that this is not the wish 
We plead 


for a remedy which will awaken the parents 


or chiefly the fault of the schools. 


and the publie to the importance of the school 
work. 

If we should accept the idea that “the things 
taught to a child should be so necessary to him 
that he could not forget them” we should make 
some drastic reductions. Our curriculum would 
be encompassed in the two words “teach noth 
ing.” 

The schools of to-day are more consciously 
and more effectively working to promote moral 
They 


are hampered by cases of poor native endow- 


growth than did those of any past age. 
ment and bad environment. Nevertheless, when 
we sean the pages of history we are soon con- 
vinced that the present generation is morally 
superior to any of its predecessors. The atti- 
tudes and behavior patterns which the schools 
have inculeated are largely responsible for the 
improvement, 

The advancement made is surely worth the 
outlay of money entailed. The burden of our 
taxation is not for education, but for war, harm- 
ful luxuries and other useless things which cost 
us many times the amount spent for education. 
It would be the part of financial wisdom to 
increase, rather than decrease, our outlay of 
money for schools. It brings rewards in wealth, 
as well as in character, culture and happiness. 
The things our schools stand for and yield 
tremendously are character, culture, fair play, 
happiness, decency, ete. 

T. H. Scuvutre 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 

PSYCHOLOGY, 
WoMAN’s COLLEGE OF ALABAMA 


THE CENSORSHIP OF STUDENT 
PUBLICATIONS 
At the Grand Convention of Pi Delta Epsi- 
lon, the national honorary collegiate journalism 
fraternity, held at Atlanta, Georgia, on Decem- 
ber 6 to 8, 1928, the following resolutions were 
unanimously passed: 


Resolved, that Pi Delta Epsilon go on record as 
taking an unfavorable stand concerning the publi 
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cation of the types of ‘‘razz’’ or ‘‘ scandal sheets’’ 


which bring the fraternity into public disrepute 


and into conflict with university or college officers. 


By its action the fraternity disavows the type 
of “scandal sheet” that brings the producers 
thereof into disrepute and that in a few in- 
stances has brought the fraternity unfavorable 
notice. Pi Delta Epsilon exists for the up- 
college journalism. Its policy is 


destructive. It 


building ol 


constructive, not advoeates a 
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high standard of journalistic ethics, and is 
in sympathy with anything else. 

At the same time the fraternity unanimou 
passed a resolution opposing censorship of 
lege publications’ in the following terms: 


Resolved, that the 1929 Grand Conventio 
record as viewing with disfavor any policy of 


pression of the freedom of the college press. 
Henry Gratran D 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


PRESIDENT LITTLE AND THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Presipent Litt.e has stood boldly and cour- 
ageously for certain policies which seemed to 
him to be right and true. Some of them were 
progressive conceptions in education—in some 
quarters they were considered even radical. But 
they expressed a high idealism in university 
Difficulties effort 


to work them out in practical terms. The presi- 


administration. came in an 
dent found himself at odds on some issues with 
the prevailing opinion of the Board of Regents, 
although the utmost personal friendliness exists 
between the president and individual members 
This is shown by the president’s 
Un- 


fortunately for the university, the regents were 


of the board. 
statement and by the regents’ resolution. 


unable to endorse fully some of the methods 
President Little pursued in carrying out his 
ideas and President Little felt that the regents 
were not fully appreciative of certain policies 


which he felt were of significance in the devel- 


opment of his educational policies and plans for 


the university. 

The president’s letter makes specifie reference 
to certain things which deserve further explana- 
tion. In mentioning “private donors, political 
interests, local interests and alumnae interests,” 
the president had reference to certain particular 
questions which made an issue between him and 
the board. 

It is reported that the gift to the university 
of a new legal research library by W. W. Cook, 
80, °827, was made with certain provisions 
which the president felt it was unwise to accept, 


as surrendering too much of the univers 
autonomy in purely educational matters. 

regents, however, felt differently, and acc 
the gift upon Mr. Cook’s terms. 

The president’s mention of “political 
ests” has reference to the existing relatio 
between the university and the governor 
the legislature, particularly the matter ot 
state tax survey which was proposed by) 
president in a ietter to the governor last sp: 
and which has been very strongly opposed 
many quarters as being, in a sense, forced uj 
the state administration with only lukewan 
support from the governor. It was this w 
led to the abandonment of the plan by the 
Presi 


Little, however, felt very strongly that su 


gents at their December meeting. 
survey is desirable and could best be perfor 
by an impartial body such as the university 
President Little’s reference to “loeal” int 
ests undoubtedly concerns the discussion 
has arisen with a certain wing of public opi 
in Ann Arbor over the proposed dormitory | 
President Little has felt very stro 


upon this subject and has insisted that the er 


gram. 


tion of a series of dormitory groups was 0! 
the outstanding needs of the university. 
this, the president has had the strong supp’ 
of the best academic interests of the universit; 
and of the alumni. 
house keepers and some of the business interests 


Opposition from roon 


of Ann Arbor has, however, been very strong. 

and it is very probable that the president 

that the board has not been as unanimous i 
1See ScHooL AND Society for July 21, 192s 


. 
&. 
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of his whole program as he had hoped, 
eh they have given approval of the plan for 
erection of the first dormitory unit, with 
nd on which it is to be erected given by the 
oit alumni of the university. 
sident Little’s final reference to “alumnae 
ests” brings up a diseussion which has con- 
for some time over the eventual method 
The 


lent has insisted very strongly that the ad- 


tro] over the new League Building. 


stration of the building should be in the 
ls of a committee representing the univer- 

conjunction with the alumnae, of which 
iittee one of the three advisers of women 


+) 


d be chairman. Certain of the alumnae, 
the other hand, have felt that a representa- 
f the alumnae organization should be made 

strative head of the League Building. 

* * 7 > * 

President’s ideas and policies have met 
hearty recognition and general approval 
the alumni body. Wherever he has had 
opportunity to set forth his policies before 
ni gatherings—and he has had many oe- 
ons to do so—his ideas have met with cordial 


| enthusiastie response. He has worked in 


closest accord with the Alumni Association, 
‘th in developing the Alumni Ten-Year Pro- 
ram and in setting forth his conception of an 
unni University, which attracted wide atten- 
from our own alumni and from other uni- 
ities. It is all part of President Little’s 
lueational thinking. He is committed to the 
ief that the educational responsibility of a 
versity does not cease with the graduation of 
tudent; rather he believes that, in so far as it 
possible, some sort of constructive relation- 
ship should be preserved through all the years 
He be- 


ves strongly in support for the university 


‘ 


the life of a college man or woman. 
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from the alumni, financially and in personal 
service; conversely he has stated many times 
that the university owes a certain educational 
obligation to the alumni. It was in the develop 
of this that he 
appropriation of $12,000 annually for the next 


ment idea secured the recent 
two vears toward the development of the edu 
cational side of the Alumni University through 
appointment of a number of Alumni Fellows. 

President Little came to the university in the 
fall of 1925 as the suecessor of the late Presi 
dent Marion L. Burton. 


the result of action by a joint committee of the 


His appointment was 


He was born in Brook 


1888, 


faculty and regents. 


line, Massachusetts, October 6, received 
his A.B. degree from Harvard in 1910 and his 
Doctor of 1914. 
served as secretary for the Harvard Corporation 
College. 


Meanwhile he was continuing his scientifie work 


Science in For some time he 


and as assistant dean of Harvard 
in the field of biology, resigning in 1922 to be- 
eome president of the University of Maine. 

As a biologist, Dr. Little has been a strong 
advocate of race betterment programs and the 
science of eugenics, and his courageous state 
ments of his views on controversial questions, 
such as a scientific consideration of the question 
of birth control, have led to eriticism in some 


quarters. 


Contrary to statements in some newspapers, 
President Little has no immediate plans for the 
future. His resignation has come as a result 
of a fundamental difference of opinion and a 
feeling on his part that the best interests of the 
university would be served by such an action. 
Throughout the whole discussion which preceded 
Little’s first thought has 
institution.— The 


his action, President 
for the 


Michigan Alumnus. 


been welfare of the 


REPORTS 


THE RETIREMENT OF PROFESSORS! 


SINCE the adoption of the amended statutes 
ot 1890, a professor of Columbia University has 
‘From the annual report of President Nicholas 
Murray Butler to the trustees of Columbia Uni- 


ty. 


had the privilege of retiring from active service 
at his own request on reaching the age of sixty- 
five, after which time and in which status he 
would receive a stated but greatly reduced mea- 
With the organization in 
Ad- 


sure of compensation. 


1905 of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
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vancement of Teaching to administer Mr. Car- 
negie’s munificent gift of some $15,000,000 to 
make possible the establishment of a general 
system of retiring allowances for professors 
who were ready to withdraw from farther active 
service, Columbia University surrendered its in- 
dependent system of retirement and gladly ac- 
cepted the benefits offered by the Carnegie 
Foundation. It will surprise many to learn 
that from 1906 to 1928 Columbia University re- 
ceived from the Carnegie Foundation for the 
purpose of making allowances to retired officers 
or their widows no less than $1,132,474.79. At 
the present time the annual allowances received 
from the Carnegie Foundation amount to about 
$125,000. It is obvious, therefore, what great 
support Mr. Carnegie’s gift has given to the 
work of Columbia University and to the schol- 
ars who are members of its academic family. 
Owing to conditions which need not be deseribed 
here but which are fully set out in the annual 
reports of the president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, it beeame necessary for the trustees of 
that foundation, some thirteen years ago, to 
bring to an end the system of non-contributory 
allowances which had theretofore prevailed and 
to institute the system of contributory retiring 
allowances which is fully set forth in Section 
68 of the Statutes of Columbia University. All 
officers appointed to full academic service since 
November 17, 1915, are protected by this provi- 
sion of the statutes unless they shall have ex- 
pressly declined to take advantage of it, in 
which case it must be supposed that they are 


better satisfied to make their own personal pro- 


vision for disability or old age and prefer not 
to look to the university for any retiring or dis- 
ability allowance whatsoever. There remain 235 
officers of the university, 35 of whom are on the 
Barnard College Foundation and 37 on the 
Teachers College Foundation, to whom the pro- 
visions of the non-contributory system of the 
Carnegie Foundation as set out in Section 67 
of the University Statutes still apply. Recent 
reports of the president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation make it plain that that foundation may 
not be able much longer to continue the seale of 
retiring and disability allowances as these have 
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hitherto existed. The maximum allowanc« 
$4,000 has already been reduced to $3,600 ; 
may perhaps be still farther reduced in the 

future. The facts that these retiring allowa 
were made a function of the academic salar 
ceived by each individual teacher and that t 
salaries have been greatly inere; 
throughout the country during the past t 
fifteen years, appear to have brought alx 


very 


condition in which the resources of the Carn 
Foundation, great as they are, will no longe: 
adequate to maintain the seale of retiring al! 
ances as these have been established for s 
years past. 

These facts bring Columbia University 
to face with a very grave and important pr 
lem. The 235 officers to whom the provis 
of Section 67 of the Statutes now apply sim 
can not be permitted to face disability or 
age with so insufficient provision as the all 
ances of the Carnegie Foundation, if necessa: 
farther reduced, would provide. As salaries 
have increased in recent years it has been « 
cult enough for a retired officer to readjust t 
circumstances of his life to the retiring allow: 
which was in many cases less than one hi: 
often only one third, of the compensation w! 
he had received while in active service. Sh 
these allowances be still farther reduced, it 
plain that the gap between the allowance 
the salary will be so wide that action by 
university itself is imperative. Studies are 1 
being made, which will in due time be s 
mitted to the trustees, as to the manner in w! 
this situation may best be met. At the moment, 
it would appear to be desirable to divide t 
officers protected by Section 67 of the Statut 
into two groups—those who will become eligih|« 
for retirement within, say, ten or twelve years 
and those who will not become eligible for re- 
tirement until a later date than that. For th 
first group it may be necessary for the trustees 
to make individual provision as each retirement 
comes about, taking full account of all the « 
cumstances of each individual case as it arises 
For the second group it may be desirable for 
the trustees to offer, in addition to the protec- 
tion afforded by Section 67, the protection a!- 
forded by Section 68. Were that done, the ac2- 
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officer in this group might look forward 

. retiring allowance provided by the Car- 
Foundation in accordance with the pro- 
= of Section 67, plus such additional al- 
ce as, With his own cooperation, the uni- 
ty might be able to provide for him under 
lan established by Section 68 of the Stat- 
or all officers appointed subsequent to No- 
17, 1915. Whatever happens, it may 
en for granted by every member of Co- 
ia University that no one of the academic 
will be permitted to suffer, so far as the 
but that 
energy will be bent to protect the aca- 


ersity’s resourees can prevent, 


ie eareer not only while it is at its point of 


st effective service but as it approaches its 
table end. 
[here is a principle controlling the corporate 
tude just outlined which is of utmost im- 
rtanee. There still exists and is widely ac- 
pted what may be not improperly described 
the “hired man” theory of academic service. 
this 
ry, a member of an academic community is 
d by the year, by the month or by the hour, 
which 


ording to very generally accepted 


render a certain amount of service 
ther explicitly defined or conventionally as- 
med. For example, less than fifty years ago 
y member of the faculty of Columbia Col- 
e was expected to teach fifteen hours each 
k, just as a bricklayer is expected to work 
ht hours each day. Under the happier con- 
tions that have developed since the university 
anization of 1890 became effective, Columbia 
steadily grown away from that preposterous 

| undignified theory, although it must be 
ded that progress in that respect has not 
nfrequently been resisted with considerable 
dor by members of the faculties themselves. 

| academic officer in the Columbia University 
to-day is a member of a free society of 
holars in which his duty and his ideals are 
identical, where he pursues that path of scholar- 
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ship which appeals to his tastes and his eapaci- 
His 


function as a member of this society of scholars 


ties and which is his own free choice. 
is to promote and advance scholarship itself, to 
guide and stimulate youth, and to serve the 
public in a myriad different ways through his 
personal contacts, by his interpretations ot 
scholarship, and by new discoveries in terms of 
life and its greatest satisfactions. In this con 
ception of the academic life the “hired man” 
theory can have no possible place. 

As a scholar advances in years he will nat 
urally expect, and be expected, to reduce the 
amount of his visible and measurable labors, and 
to pass on to younger hands some of the more 
arduous occupations of the academie life. Un 
less, however, he is overtaken by actual mental 
or physical incapacity, or unless there be some 
other strong reason growing out of the interests 
and needs of scholarship itself for the final 
severance of his academic relationships, he 
should remain in the active service of this so 
ciety of scholars, devoting his ripest years to 
those reflections, those researches and those pub- 
lications for which the earlier years of labor 
have prepared him. It may well be that in the 
ease of a university group restricted in number, 
this large and comforting policy could not be 
carried out without preventing, through lack of 
means, the appropriate advancement of scholars 
Situations of that 


sort must be met as they arise with good judg- 


somewhat younger in years. 


ment, with tact and with generosity. 

These ripest and most experienced of scholars 
are in the truest sense the university's elder 
statesmen of highest distinction. Their service, 
so far as it is outwardly measurable, has been 
amply rendered through the years that have 
passed. Once the “hired man” theory be aban- 
doned, then these older scholars are, first of all 
and most of all, entitled to be protected by the 
university to the uttermost as the marks of the 


passing years are made upon them. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE STATUS OF HAZING IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

Durine the fall of 1927 there was a serious 

tbreak of hazing in the Louisiana Polytechnic 


Institute, with which institution the writer was 
then connected. So serious did the matter be- 
come that the president appointed a committee 


composed of faculty members and students to 
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investigate the situation with reference to haz- 
ing in other colleges, and to work out some 
possible solution for our own problem. 

This committee, of which the writer was chair- 
man,’ prepared a questionnaire which was sent 
to the deans of sixty-nine smaller colleges, scat- 
tered throughout the United States, as shown in 
Table I, column 1. This list of colleges was 
prepared by taking a random selection of all 
colleges, both state and private, whose enrol- 
ment was reported in the World “Almanac” for 
1927 to be between 500 and 2,000, and adding 
to this all the colleges in the state of Louisiana. 
This addition accounts for the heavy represen- 
tation which the south has in the total group. 

A large portion of the material collected in 
this questionnaire was of immediate interest 
only, but certain parts seemed to be of such a 
It is 
the purpose of this paper to report these find- 
They deal with two general phases of the 
problem: first, the extent and distribution of 
hazing in American colleges, and, secondly, the 


nature as to demand general attention. 


ings. 


methods of control used. 


TABLE 


Blanks 
returned 


Per cent. 


Colleges to 
which blanks 
were sent No. 


North 5 10 
South ‘ 24 23 
West 5 
East 15 


Total .... 69 


THe Extent or HAZING 


If we define hazing as “the subjection of 
freshmen to any practices of an abusive, derisive 
or ridiculous nature designed to identify them 
as a new and uninitiated group,” then hazing is 
almost universal in American undergraduate 
colleges, for but few schools have no mark of 
distinction between freshmen and upperclass- 


men. Fifty-six of the sixty-nine blanks sent 


1The other members of the committee were: 
Professor P. D. Nielson, Professor Eunice Nelson, 
Jack Bagwell, president of the senior class, and 
Byron Cann, president of the junior class. 
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I.—SHOWING DISTRIBUTION 


Colleges report- 
ing no hazing 
No. 
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out were returned, and as shown in Table 
column 3, of this fifty-six, only five reported 
no hazing in any form. However, from t!} 
standpoint of the administration, hazing 
probably of no concern except when it tak 
such violent form as to demand administrat 
intervention. Certain of the questions in 
blank made it possible to set up an arbitrar 
point of distinction between hazing that 
serious and hazing of a more or less harmles 
nature. These questions are: 

(1) Is the hazing of freshmen prevalent in y 
college? 

(2) Please list the forms which it takes. 
(Serious forms, flogging, haircutting, et 
( Minor caps, pa, 

parades, ete.) 

(3) Does hazing ever take such violent form as t 
demand the intervention of the administ 
tion? 

(4) About how many times during the last 
years have such cases arisen? 

(5) What penalty or penalties were imposed u| 
the offenders? 


forms, freshman 


OF COLLEGES INCLUDED IN STUDY 


Colleges report- 
ing hazing 


P serious 
ar cent. 7 
er cent No. 


Colleges report 
ing hazing not 
serious 
Per cent. No. Per cent 


0 ( 9 


On the basis of the information furnished in 
answer to these questions the fifty-one colleges 
that reported hazing were divided into two 


groups: first, those colleges where hazing has 


taken such violent form as to demand adminis 
trative intervention one or more times in the 
last three years and because of this interventior 
one or more students have been suspended from 
colleges, and, secondly, those colleges where the 
administration has not been compelled to inter 
fere during the last three years. Making such : 
division of the colleges, we find that but one 


third have hazing that is of a serious natu! 
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TasLe II. 


Guidance 


Per cent. No. 


18 


50 


s where serious 


ges not serious 
39 


his group of colleges will hereafter be known 


leges where hazing is serious, and the 


aining group as colleges where hazing ts not 
(columns 4 and 5 of Table I), and 
tain comparisons will be made between these 


is 


vo groups. 
The first striking difference noticed between 
e two groups is the surprising number of those 
eges where hazing is serious that are located 
the south. Columns 4 and 5 of Table I 
reveal the fact that 56 per cent. of the southern 
colleges have serious hazing, while none of the 
northern colleges, 20 per cent. of the western 
colleges and 15 per cent. of the eastern colleges 


ve serious hazing. 


THE MeruHop or CONTROL 

lhe method of handling hazing employed by 
two groups also reveals some interesting 

In reply to the question, “Is the general 
policy of the administration one of prohibition, 
ruidanee, or laissez faire?” we find, as shown 
in Table II, that when considering the total 
groups of colleges having hazing, the general 
poliey is reported to be one of guidance in 39 
per cent. of the colleges, prohibition in 30 per 
ent. and laissez faire in 31 per cent.; but when 
considering the two groups as separated above, 


TABLE ITI. 


Have rules and 
regulations 


No. Per cent. 


‘olleges where serious 


76 


26 


13 
leges where not serious* 8 


Total 21 44 


Prohibition 





SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


SHOWING GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY REPORTED BY COLLEGES 


Laissez faire 


No. Per cent. 


Per ec nt 


we find that colleges where hazing is not serious 
report the policy of guidance in 50 per cent., 
prohibition in 9 per cent. and laissez faire in 41 
per cent., while the colleges where hazing is seri 
ous report the policy of guidance in 18 per 


eent., prohibition in 70 per cent. and laissez 
In 
words, most of the colleges that report guidance 
(thirty-one of 


faire in 12 per cent. of the cases. other 


or laissez faire as the policy 
thirty-six, or 86 per cent., of them), have been 
classed as colleges where hazing is not serious, 
while most of the colleges that report prohibi- 
tion as the general policy (twelve of fifteen, or 
80 per cent., of them) have been classed as col- 
leges where hazing is serious. 

Further questions were asked concerning the 


handling of hazing as follows: 


the administration have standing 
rules or regulations concerning hazing in 
genera] or particular forms of hazing? 

Does the college have any standing organized 

to try 

offenders? 
(8) Of whom is this composed? 
(9) If there is no standing body whose duty it is 


to deal with hazing, by whom cases 


(6) Does any 


(7 


body direct or control hazing or 


are 


which may arise handled? 


The reports to the question concerning stand- 


ing rules and regulations, which are summarized 


SHOWING COLLEGES HAVING STANDING RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING HAZING 


Do not have rules 
and regulations 


No. Per cent. 


24 
74 


56 


* Three of the colleges where hazing is not serious failed to answer this question. 
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TABLE 


Administrative or 
faculty control 


Student control 


No. Per cent. y 
No. 


1S 


Per cent. No. 
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IV.—SHOWING THE GROUPS CONTROLLING HAZING IN THE VARIOUS COLLEGES 


Adm. or faculty 
and student 
control 


Per cent. 


6 


* Five of the colleges where hazing is not serious did not answer this question. 


in Table III, show that standing rules and regu- 
lations are reported by 44 per cent. of the total 
group of colleges answering the questionnaire, 
but 76 per cent. of the group classed as colleges 
where hazing is serious report such rules and 
regulations, of the 
classed as colleges where hazing is not serious, 


In other words, most of the col- 


while 26 per cent. group 
report them. 
leges that have standing rules and regulations 
(thirteen of twenty-one, or 61 per cent.) have 
been classed as colleges where hazing is serious, 
while most of the colleges that have no standing 
rules and regulations (twenty-three of twenty- 
them ) been 


classed as colleges where hazing is not serious. 


seven, or 85 per cent. of have 

The answers to questions 7, 8 and 9 above 
furnished a basis for determining the extent of 
student participation in the control of hazing. 
These data are summarized in Table IV. It 
will be seen that while 41 per cent. of the total 
group report student control, 46 per cent. ad- 
ministrative or faculty control, and 13 per cent. 
a cooperative control, the group of colleges 
where hazing is serious report student control 
in 18 per cent., administrative or faculty control 
in 64 per cent., and cooperative control in 18 
per cent. of the cases; but the colleges where 


hazing is not serious report student control in 


55 per cent., administrative or faculty control 
in 34 per cent., and cooperative control in 11 
per cent. of the cases. Stated in another way, 
of the nineteen colleges reporting student con- 
trol, three of them, or 16 per cent., are classed 
as colleges where hazing is serious; of the 
twenty-one colleges reporting faculty or ad- 
ministrative control, eleven of them, or 52 per 
cent., have been classed as colleges where hazing 
is serious; and of the six colleges reporting 


cooperative control, three of them, or 50 per 
cent., have been classed as colleges where hazing 
is serious, 

To summarize, we have seen that serious haz- 
ing is chiefly confined to the south, that there 
is an intimate relation between the policy of 
prohibition and serious hazing, and between 
standing rules and regulations and serious ha 
ing. We have also seen that where the policy 
is one of guidance or laissez faire, where ther 
are no standing rules and regulations, 
where the students have the control of ha 
there is apt to be no serious problem with 
reference to hazing. 

In the interpretation of these results it is 
practically impossible to distinguish between 
eause and effect. Is hazing prevalent in the 
south beeause of the south, because of the ideals 
of the southern college and the nature of its 
student body, or is it but another indication of 


+} 


the slower educational development of the 


south? Is the policy of prohibition a causative 
factor in hazing or is the extent and nature ol 
hazing the cause of prohibition, or are bot! 
results of some cause unknown? Is the absences 
of student participation in the handling of 
hazing a cause or is the control of hazing 
intrusted to students in those colleges where it 
is not serious, or is the method used indicative 
of a certain stage of development in the college! 
These and like questions are not answered | 
the data here presented, but the evidence wou! 
seem sufficient to justify giving student contro! 
with intelligent guidance a trial, since it appears 
that the policy of “authority from above” 1s 
not getting results. 
VERNER MarTIN SIMS 
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